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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
80 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 

The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulatec in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technica! assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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Wages in Viet-Nam 


At its request the Government of Viet-Nam recently received 
technical assistance on wage matters from a member of the Inter- 
national Labour Office staff. Advance research in the United Nations 
Secretariat and the I.L.O. in Geneva, and in both Paris and Saigon 
made it clear that there is a marked lack of up-to-date and detailed 
documentation on the economic and social situation in Viet-Nam, 
The present study of wages—written with the help of official documents 
supplied by the Secretariat of State for Labour—may therefore make 
a useful and original contribution to knowledge of the subject ; it 
also throws light incidentally on industrial relations, collective bar- 
gaining, the settlement of labour disputes and, generally, on conditions 
of life and work in Viet-Nam. 


THE WAGE SYSTEM 


N 1952 a Labour Code came into force in Viet-Nam and a 

year later a Labour Code for Agricultural Undertakings was 
promulgated. It is on these two fundamental statutes, together 
with accessory provisions, that wage law in Viet-Nam is based. 


The Minimum Wage 


Article 14 of the Constitution of 1956 provides that “ whoever 
works is entitled to a fair remuneration such as will enable him 
and his family to live a life consistent with human dignity”. In 
his Message to Parliament submitting this text for its approval 
the President of the Republic brought the right to work and the 
right to equitable payment together in a single terse statement 
when he said : “ Citizens are entitled ... to employment at a fair 
wage.” 

The worker's family responsibilities are taken into account by 
adding family allowances to his personal wage, the cost being 
distributed among industrial and commercial employers, who are 
required to affiliate to existing adjustment funds. The allowances 
(15 per cent. for the wife, 6 per cent. for each of the first five de- 
pendent children, 3 per cent. for each of the others) are calculated 
in each region on the basis of flat rates representing six specific 
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wage classes. In the case of recruited agricultural workers (dis- 
cussed below), the family allowance consists of rations of rice for 
the wife and children.! 


The Guaranteed Minimum Wage. 


The Labour Code *, which applies to industrial, mining and 
commercial undertakings and to the liberal professions, but not 
to domestic employment or agricultural workers unless expressly 
provided, regulates the guaranteed minimum wage. Section 107 
of the Code states : “ Whatever his trade or calling, a worker must 
receive in exchange for his work a wage not less than the guaranteed 
minimum wage.” This minimum wage is defined as “ the remunera- 
tion below which the worker would have to suffer privations 
incompatible with human dignity ” (section 108) ; it must be fixed 
“without distinction of occupation or employment ” and “ may 
vary from one of the three administrative regions of Viet-Nam to 
another and also within one region according to the territorial 
subdivisions and the economic, climatic or other characteristics 
that influence living conditions ” (section 109). 

Although the Labour Code gives no other criterion, the guaran- 
teed minimum wage is in fact based on a minimum living budget 
established by the competent regional labour advisory board. 


According to section 110 of the Code each such board— 


.. Shall fix, at least once a year, the guaranteed minimum wage rates 
applicable in each of the territorial subdivisions falling within the region. 
The rates fixed by the board shall be monthly rates ; the daily rates shall 
be 1/25th thereof. The proposals of the board shall be confirmed by order 
of the regional governor, Where the board fails to meet or fails to agree upon 
precise proposals, the guaranteed minimum wage rates shall be fixed by 
order of the Minister of Labour on the recommendation of the regional 
governor.® 


The composition of a regional labour advisory board is governed 
by section 312 of the Code. With the regional inspector of labour 
and social security as chairman, it has the following members : 


1 Ordinance No. 2 respecting family allowances, dated 20 January 1953, 
section 9 ; and Labour Code for agricultural undertakings (Ordinance No. 26 
of 26 June 1953), section 61. 


* Ordinance No. 15 of 8 July 1952, supplemented and amended by 
Ordinances Nos. 9 and 10 of 8 February 1955, Ordinance No. 27 of 30 April 
1956 and Ordinance No. 57 of 24 Oct. 1956. Cf. IJ.L.0. Legislative Series, 
1956 (V.N. 1 A, Band C). 

3 The regions ceased to be administrative units, and their budgetary 
autonomy was abolished, under Ordinance No. 17 of 24 December 1955, 
section 2 of which provided : “ Regional prefects will represent the Govern- 
ment, each one in respect of a group of provinces or municipalities to be 
determined by decree.” 
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one representative respectively of the regional services reporting 
to the Minister of Health, the Minister for Social Action, the 
Minister of National Economy, the Minister of Planning and 
Reconstruction and the Minister of Finance; six employers’ 
representatives ; and six workers’ representatives. The members are 


TABLE I. STANDARD BUDGET FOR AN UNMARRIED WORKER 
IN SAIGON-CHOLON, 1956 


| 


| Quantity Cost Total per year 








Piastres Piastres 
Food and fuel (daily ration) : 
eee es Se ee lw ee’ 4.90 
IMT, 6 kaise His! 6 ; 5.00 
a 2.00 
Condiments (salt, nuécman, 
_  . . Dee 4.80 
ee. Gi oid ad alot ee ow . 2.00 
Coal or firewood ..... . 1.80 
s : ; 7,482.50 
Clothing and toilet articles 
(annual) : 
Everyday clothing 
“ Best ” clothing 
Underwear . 
Clogs 
Sandals 
Haircuts . 
Towels . ale 
Tooth brushes 
Dentifrice (tubes) . 
Soap (cakes) 











_ 
UAWELNK LNW 


— 


Housing, etc. (annual) : 
Rent of hut 
Bed or mat 
Other furniture . 
Kitchen utensils . 
Water . 
Lighting 








Sundries (annual) : 
Medical expenses 
Transport heel ¢ 
Trade union contribution . 





| 1,260 
a | 13,910.50 











Standard budget per calendar day : bo = 38.11 piastres. 


Corresponding guaranteed minimum wage per working day : 


Loa = 46.36 piastres. 
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appointed by order of the regional representative of the government 
on the recommendation of the Ministers concerned or the occupa- 
tional or provincial organisations of employers and workers, as 
the case may be. 

In 1956 the board for Saigon-Cholon estimated the minimum 
living budget at 38.11 piastres per calendar day, giving a guaranteed 
minimum wage of 46.36 piastres per working day (table I). 

The National Council for Money and Credit !, which is composed 
of the President of the Republic as Chairman, the Vice-President, 
the Secretaries of State for Finance, National Economy and the 
President’s Department, and the Governor of the National Bank, 
and is responsible for studying financial and economic matters, 
considered that this amount was too high and would lead to a rise 
in prices, which would in turn disturb the balance of the national 
economy. The Council therefore reduced it to 41 piastres, and this 
is the amount fixed by the relevant order for a male labourer in 
Saigon-Cholon. 


The Minimum Wage in Agricultural Undertakings. 


The wage provisions of Ordinance No. 26 of 26 June 1953 ? 
respecting the recruitment of workers for agricultural undertakings 
and the employment of workers so recruited apply only to workers 
classified as “ recruited "—i.e. “any paid manual worker who 
freely consents to be employed in an agricultural undertaking, by a 
contract in writing, for a period of not less than one year ”. 


(a) Compulsory Wages in Kind. 


Whereas the employer is not obliged to provide all food unless 
otherwise stipulated in the contract of employment, a recruited 
worker is entitled to certain precisely laid-down, free allowances, 
which amount to a sort of minimum wage in kind. 

The first of these is a daily ration of 800 grammes of uncooked 
rice for the worker and, “ as a family allowance ”, rations for his 
wife and child-en which vary according to the number and age 
of the latter (section 61). The recruited worker is also entitled to 
a decent, healthy dwelling ; a piece of land nearby which can be 
cultivated as a garden ; water (at least 10 litres of drinking water 
per head per day); medical care and medicaments for himself 
and the members of his family living on the farm or plantation. 


1 Established by Ordinance No. 44 of 24 June 1955 and reorganised by 
the decree of 11 July 1957; see Bulletin économique de la Banque nationale 
du Viet-Nam, Folio II (2), 31 July 1957. 

2 Journal officiel du Viet-Nam, 24 July i953, No. 39, p. 1580. 
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In addition to these allowances, which are provided by th: 
employer, the approved recruiting agent is required to provide 
the worker and the members of his family accompanying him 
with prepared meals (in accordance with prescribed standards) and 
accommodation, free of charge, from the time of arrival at the 
meeting place where the contract is to be signed until arrival at 
the place of employment. Once the contract has been signed he 
must also provide him with a Dicnket, a set of working clothes, 
a latanier-leaf raincoat, a local-type hat and a pair of sandals. 
To this equipment the employer is required to add a mosquito net. 


(b) The Basic Minimum Wage. 


According to section 51 of the Labour Code for Agricultural 
Undertakings— 

At least once a year, and more frequently if changes in the statistical 
index of the cost of living justify such action, the following shall be compul- 
sorily fixed, either by collective agreement or by general employment regula- 
tions or, failing these, by order of the Minister of Labour : 

(1) the basic minimum wage per lega! working day ; 

(2) the rates of re-engagement and seniority bonus. 


Collective agreements and regulations or orders thus appear as 
alternative means of bringing about the compulsory periodical 
determination. 

The basic minimum wage is “ guaranteed” to the recruited 
worker, not only in the usual sense of the term—i.e. that he cannot 
be paid at a lower rate—but also in the further sense that he has 
what amounts to guaranteed employment at that wage, since 
under section 55 of the Code the employer must provide him with 
“a minimum of 24 days’ paid work ” a month. 


The Normal Wage 


In Viet-Nam the normal wage is fixed by any of the three 
usual metheds—agreement, regulation, and conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. In some cases the rules for agriculture follow the general 
scheme, in others special rules apply. 


Wage Fixing by Agreement. 

Terms and conditions of employment are normally settled by 
individual agreement or, exceptionally, by works agreements 
(not mentioned by the Labour Code and concluded on the initiative 
of the labour inspectors or the persons directly concerned).! 


1 For example following a strike in the establishments of the Standard 
Vacuum Oil Company the agreement was concluded on 20 November 1956 
providing principally for higher wages. 
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Although no collective agreements have yet been concluded, 
the procedure has been attracting much attention and its use 
has been envisaged, particularly in banks, where preparatory studies 
have been made, and in plantations. More will be said of this 
later. 

The general scheme, laid down in Chapter V of the Labour 
Code, applies also to agricultural undertakings. It provides for 
three types of agreements, as follows : 


(a) Ordinary agreements may be entered into by representatives of one 
or more workers’ organisations, on the one hand, and representatives of one 
or more employers’ organisations or one or more employers personally, on 
the other (section 70). 


(b) Industry agreements! have to be negotiated in joint committees, 
convened by the Minister of Labour (in the case of a national agreement) 
or the prefect-general (in the case of a regional agreement) at the request 
of a representative organisation of employers or workers. The joint com- 
mittee is appointed by order of the Minister or prefect-general, after con- 
sultation with the national or regional labour advisory board ?, and must 
consist of an equal number of representatives of the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations for the industry concerned. 


(c) Lastly, collective agreements may be extended so as to apply to all 
employers and workers in the occupations concerned within their territorial 
scope. A regional agreement may be extended by order of the prefect- 
general after consultation with the regional labour advisory board, and a 
national agreement by order of the Minister of Labour after consultation 
with the National Labour Advisory Board (section 85). Before making an 
extension order the competent authority must publish in the official gazette 
a notice giving the employers’ and workers’ organisations and any interested 
persons at least 15 days in which to communicate their observations. The 
extension order ceases to have effect if the contracting parties jointly 
denounce, revise or amend the agreement. It may be annulled if the signatory 
organisation considered to be most representative denounces it or if the 
agreement clearly no longer corresponds to the situation in the industry 
concerned in the part of the territory in question. 


An agreement which has been extended by order in this way 
partakes of the character of a public regulation. This is partially 
true of all collective agreements, since they are subject to official 


1 Neither the Viet-Nam Labour Code nor the French provisions on 
collective agreements from which the Code draws its inspiration give any 
definition of the term industry (branche d’activité). However, not much 
difficulty is usually encountered in its practical interpretation. 

2 The Board is composed of the Inspector-General of Labour and Social 
Security as Chairman, representatives of the Ministers of Health, Social 
Action, National Economy, Planning and Reconstruction, and Finance, 
and three representatives of the employers and three of the workers for 
each administrative region. 

8 The list of these organisations is drawn up annually by order of the 
Minister of Labour on the basis, in particular, of membership, amount, 
regularity and period of contributions, the age of the organisation and the 
nature and scope of its activities. 
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approval and are not applicable even between the contracting 
parties until this is given. Public regulation is thus required to 
give effect to collective agreements and to extend their scope ; 
in this way it supplements the procedure of collective bargaining. 
It may also replace collective bargaining if necessary. 


Wage Fixing by Regulation. 


Wage fixing by regulation is intended to be a supplementary 
type of action used only pending or failing conclusion of a collective 
agreement. It may take the form of either general employment 
regulations or wage orders. 


(a) General Employment Regulations. 


In agriculture as elsewhere, if there is no representative workers’ 
organisation and therefore a collective agreement cannot be 
concluded, conditions of work may be determined by “ general 
employment regulations” applicable to the branch concerned 
(section 94). These are drawn up after discussion between the 
employers or their representatives and the labour inspector as 
representative of the workers. For this purpose a meeting of 
employers in the branch of industry, commerce, mining or agri- 
culture for the whole of Viet-Nam or one of its regions is convened 
by the labour inspector (section 98). 

By way of illustration, general employment regulations, drawn 
up by the Indo-China Rubber Planters’ Association and the 
Inspector General of Labour and dated 5 January 1955, fixed the 
basic minimum daily wage at the following rates: 15.5 piastres 
for an unskilled woman worker or juvenile (14-18 years) ; 20.5 
piastres for an unskilled male worker, and for a woman or juvenile 
if equal work is done ; 26 piastres for a “ skilled ” } rubber tapper, 
irrespective of age and sex. 

The same regulations lay down scales of re-engagement and 
seniority bonuses, and also reproduce the provisions of the Code 
regarding allowances in kind, savings, and the number of days’ 
paid work guaranteed. The regulations may be revised at the 
request of either party “when economic conditions justify this”. 


(b) Wage Orders. 


Pending conclusion of a collective agreement, the competent 
authority may issue a wage order for a particular occupation, 
based on any relevant collective agreements that may exist (sec- 
tion 79). In two other cases such an order must obligatorily be 
issued. 


1 Here, and throughout the present article, the word “ skilled” is used 
to include the partly and semi-skilled, in contrast to the unskilled. 
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First, under the general system, if a joint committee convened 
to conclude a collective agreement in a given industry fails to do so, 
the competent authority, after consultation with the appropriate 
advisory labour board, must issue an order provisionally prescribing 
minimum wages and conditions of employment (section 78). 

Secondly, in agriculture the basic minimum wage and the 
re-engagement and seniority bonuses must be periodically fixed by 
order if no collective agreement has been concluded and no general 
employment regulations have been drawn up. 

In practice the basic minimum wage now in force in the planta- 
tions was fixed by a composite procedure. On 19 October 1955 a 
joint committee composed of ten representatives of the workers 
and five representatives of the employers, with the Inspector 
General of Labour and Social Security as Chairman, met to revise 
the provisions of the general regulations regarding wages and 
certain other conditions. After a month of discussion, an order of 
the Secretary of State for Labour dated 17 November 1955, “ having 
regard to the report of the committee of employers’ and workers’ 
representatives, meeting under the chairmanship of the Inspector 
General of Labour and Social Security ”, fixed rates of 24.5 piastres 
for women and juveniles, 30 piastres for unskilled male workers 
and 37 piastres for skilled workers. The allowances in kind and the 
various bonus rates remained unchanged. 


Wage Fixing by Conciliation and Arbitration. 


Wage clauses are the most important provisions of contracts, 
regulations, etc., governing conditions of employment ; they are 
also the most frequent cause of labour disputes arising out of these 
instruments. The decisions which settle such economic disputes 
generally lay down new and higher rates of wages; they thus 
constitute a particular method of fixing remuneration. 

Conciliation and arbitration are compulsory on the parties to a 
collective dispute, whether in agriculture or elsewhere, but the 
procedure and the underlying principles differ in the two cases. 
Under the general scheme conciliation and arbitration provide 
what amounts to a sliding scale for the adjustment of wages to 
changes in the cost of living, whereas in agriculture they play only a 
subsidiary role in this respect, for as we have seen the Labour 
Code for Agricultural Undertakings itself provides for such adjust- 
ment at least once a year. 

The proportion of disputes terminated under the general 
scheme by conciliation, with the aid of the competent labour 
inspector, during 1957 shows the success of this first stage in the 


1See above, p. 469. 
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disputes procedure. Study of the conciliation reports regarding 
wage disputes indicates that the claims put forward by the workers, 
even if otherwise well-founded, were often poorly substantiated, 
frequently alleging a rise in the cost of living although at that 
particular time living costs were steady or had even decreased 
slightly in accordance with the Government’s policy of stabilisation. 
In other words, reference to higher living costs, which had been 
justified in previous years, had been inserted automatically. The 
employers refuted this argument, and also pointed to their own 
difficulties—shortage and expense of raw materials, fall in output, 
taxation, controlled prices, unfair competition by Chinese handi- 
craftsmen. In the end the parties agreed on certain wage adjust- 
ments in the form of either an increase in the cost-of-living allow- 
ance or other benefits that improved the workers’ position, such as 
the provision of essential consumer goods at cost price. 

If conciliation fails, the dispute is subject to arbitration, either 
(in agriculture) by the regional labour inspector or (under the general 
scheme) by a council established in each of the three administrative 
regions and composed of a magistrate (as chairman), assisted by 
two arbitrators, one of whom is chosen by each of the parties. Only 
a few arbitration awards have been issued, owing no doubt to the 
success of the conciliation procedure. The arguments are similar 
to those adduced at the conciliation stage—on the one side, increase 
in the price of consumer goods and, on the other, price contrcl, 
official stabilisation policy, business depression and the threatening 
level of deficit in the accounts of undertakings. 


The Relationship between Prices and Wages 


While, as we have seen, the provisions relating to wage fixing 
by conciliation and arbitration under the general scheme lead in 
practice to the establishment of a sliding scale, the guaranteed 
minimum wage and the basic minimum wage are also attached 
to some extent to the cost of living. This relationship between 
prices and wages will now be considered more closely. 


Wages Fixed by Conciliation and Arbitration. 
Section 306 of the Labour Code provides that— 


Conciliation and arbitration procedure shall apply particularly in the 
case of an appreciable variation in the cost of living, in the settlement of 
disputes arising from the consequences of such variation and relating to 
the revision of wage clauses in collective agreements, supplementary orders 
or general regulations. 

The arbitration council shall adjust wages as necessary to the variation 
noted, and also family allowances, unless proof is given that such an adjust- 
ment is incompatible with the economic conditions in the branch of economic 
activity fer which the demand for adjustment has been made. 
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In the latter case the wages shall be fixed by the arbitration council at 
the level compatible with the possibilities of the branch of econoinic activity 
for which the demand for adjustment has been made. 


Application of this article is intended to set up a parallel 
between the movement of prices on the one hand and that of wages 
and family allowances on the other ; but only if two conditions are 
fulfilled. First of all, the variation in the cost of living must be 
“ appreciable ” ; secondly, the adjustment of wages to this varia- 
tion must be compatible with economic conditions in the branch 
concerned. In fact, provision is made for a sliding scale, but its 
application is neither automatic nor necessarily proportionate. 
The arbitration council has to determine whether there is an 
appreciable variation and whether incompatibility has been 
proved ; this responsibility carries with it, in fact, a powerful 
influence over any movement of the wages in question. 


Guaranteed Minimum Wage Rates. 


The link with prices recurs, to a smaller extent, in the case of 
the guaranteed minimum wage, which is fixed for each region in 
the light of the economic and other elements that together determine 
conditions of life. Since this wage is based in practice on a “ worker’s 
budget ” it varies with the cost of living. However, the relationship 


is neither constant nor regular, as may be seen from table VIII 
below. 


The Basic Minimum Wage. 


The Labour Code for Agricultural Undertakings provides, it 
will be remembered, for the establishment of a basic minimum wage 
at least once a year, and more frequently if changes in the statistical 
index of the cost of living justify such action. 

This provision contains only the principle of a sliding scale ; 
in the case of a price movement, there must be a movement of 
wages in the same direction, but there is nothing to indicate that it 
must be proportionate. The size of the price variation which will 
justify an adjustment of wages and the difference between the old 
and the new wage rates remain within the discretion of the parties 
concerned or the competent authorities. 


Compulsory Wages in Kind. 


The wages in kind which recruiting agents and employers must 
provide under the Labour Code for Agricultural Undertakings 
cover the worker’s essential needs as regards food, housing, clothing 
and medical care. In so doing, they also protect the worker, to a 
great extent at least, against price increases and save him from the 
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grave loss of real earnings which he would inevitably suffer (even 
with a strictly automatic and proportionate sliding-scale system) 
during the time-lag between the rise in the cost of living, its statis- 
tical measurement and the corresponding improvement in his 
wage.! 


* 
~ > 


In fact, workers have preferred to seek from their own under- 
takings either an increase in nominal wages justified by the rise 
in the cost of living but not statistically related to it, or the pro- 
vision of essential consumer goods at wholesale price or at cost. 
Accordingly, recourse has not been had to the sliding scale, and 
since the issue of the Code there has been no more than a general 
similarity in trend between the rise in prices and the more rapid 
rise in wages (table II). 


WAGE TRENDS 


Detailed records of pre-war wages based on regular surveys are 
available, as well as uninterrupted series since 1949. The Bulletin 
économique de l’Indochine, which published the results of the 
surveys, did not appear from 1942 to 1945, and the surveys them- 
selves were not resumed until 1948 ; but this gap in the information 
does not make it impossible to explore the background of the 
present situation. Recent developments are known thanks to the 
half-yearly surveys of the National Statistical Institute, published 
in its monthly bulletin ; these give average wages for each category 
of workers in the main towns of the three regions. However, these 
statistics are not sufficient, for the year 1949, with which they 
begin, cannot be regarded as a satisfactory year of reference. The 
wage market in general was extremely disturbed at that time by 
prevailing economic conditions and it is necessary to refer to the 
pre-war figures. 

Before studying the movement of wages, it will be as well to 
draw attention to the considerable difference in economic import- 
ance between the provinces and the capital. The great majority 
of industrial and commercial undertakings are concentrated in 
the twin cities of Saigon-Cholon. This urban area, long the most 
populous in Indo-China, had 600,000 inhabitants before the Second 
World War, and according to the most recent estimates this figure 
has more than doubled in the interval. There are two reasons for 
this : the attraction of the city and capital, which tends to cause 


1 See the section on adjustment of wages to changes in the cost of living 
in Problems of Wage Policy in Asian Countries, Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 43 (Geneva, I.L.O., 1956), pp. 126-127. 
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desertion of the country districts and the provinces ; and the flow 
of refugees from the neighbourhood and the North during the 
fighting and the armistice. 


The Capital 
Real Wages. 


In so far as living costs before and since the Second World War 
can be compared with sufficient accuracy, statistical data show that 
real wages, although above those of the immediate post-war years, 
are still very much below the levels of 1931, a period which was 
the subject of detailed study.! 


Differentials for the Main Categories of Workers. 


In 1931 a skilled worker earned twice as much as a male labourer, 
three times as much ws a female labourer. Today he earns only 
50 per cent. more than the one and under twice as much as the 
other. It is particularly the wages of unskilled labourers which 
have come closer together: women, who earned three-fifths as 
much as men in 1931, now earn over five-sixths as much—i.e. on 


TABLE II. PRICE AND WAGE INDICES, SAIGON-CHOLON, 1949-57 
(December 1949= 100) 


Female labourers Male labourers | Skilled workers 





Prices * | , | | ~~ | 
Nominal Real Nominal | Real | Nominal | Real 
wages wages wages | | wages 





1949: Dec. 100 100 100 100 
1950: June 103 106 103 107 
1951: June 117 125 107 111 
Dec. 128 156 122 133 
1952: Dec. 153 165 108 148 
1953: June 189 186 98 166 
Dec. 204 245 120 206 
1954: Dec. | 210 278 132 243 
1955: June 217 306 141 249 
Dec. 246 362 147 310 
1956: June 258 386 150 328 
Dec. 232 438 189 364 
1957: June 245 447 182 | 393 
Dec. | 235 == -- 




















* General consumer goods index, working class. 


1 Labour Problems in Indo-China, Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 26 
(Geneva, I.L.O., 1938). 
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the principle of equal pay for equal work the sex differential has 
been reduced. Since 1949 the price index has more than doubled 
(table II), whereas the wages of male labourers have nearly quad- 
rupled and those of skilled workers and female labourers have 
more than quadrupled. 


TABLE III. AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF SKILLED WORKERS 
BY INDUSTRY, SAIGON-CHOLON, 1949-56! 
(In piastres) 


} 
Dec. 1953 | Dec. 1955 | Dec. 1956 | 
" 


Dec. June Dex Der 


Industry ~ _ 
1949 1950 1951 1952 


Water and electri- 
city (distribu- 
: ea80 « 30.4 | 33.8 | 45.00 57 | 75.85 

Metal production 
and metal trades | 26.5 | 31.5 | 40.5 | 42.0 | 52.85 2.3 79.60 

Building and pub- 
lic works ... | - 23.6 | 44.8 | 46.0 | 52.42 89.55 

Food and fats in- 
dustries . . . . | 26.5 | 28.4 | 32.6 | 36.0 | 49.09 : 92.27 

Commerce and 
transport . . . | 30.0 | 34.9 | 39.9 | 48.0 | 66.04 

Other . etebita - 


85.75 


38.5 | 62.44 | 83.37 |103.92 


' There are no statistics for December 1954. 


The general trend in wages by industry revealed in table III is 
somewhat difficult to detect ; on the whole, however, the movement 
is an upward one—moderate until December 1952, then rapid— 
except for a reversal in December 1955 in three industries : com- 
merce and transport, metal production and metal trades, and water 
and electricity. 

The Provinces 


In the provinces only the more recent movements are known. 
Figures for average wages by main classes of workers go back to 
July 1953 for Hué-Tourane, and to December 1954 for Dalat- 
Banmethuodt (table IV). They can therefore only be studied in 
respect of a brief period, with the reservations this usually entails. 
In addition the statistics for Hué-Tourane, at least the most 
recent, relate to a very small number of workers. Further reserva- 
tions are called for because in each case the figures combine data 
for two neighbouring provinces—Thua-Thien and Quang-Nam in 
the Hué-Tourane region, Dong-Nai-Thuong and Darlac in Dalat- 
Banmethudét. The averages thus obtained may conceal big dis- 
parities, representing pronounced differences in the real situation. 
Nevertheless, they reflect the general tendency. 
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TABLE IV. AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, BY CLASSES OF WORKERS, IN 
CITIES AND TOWNS 
(In piastres) 





Dec. June Dec. 
1954 1955 1955 








Saigon-Cholon : 


| 
Labourers, fem. . 27.64 | 29.06 ; .60) ’ 2 .49| 50.56 
Labourers, male : 31.75 | 34.45 , 30) ; ; 56.05) 58.56 


Skilled workers | 47.80 | 55.64| 64.41| 73. : . 39! 91.45 
: 





Hué-Tourane : 
Labourers, fem. , 32.77 | 42.90 5 ' ’ : : 48.26) 


Labourers, male 4 36.53 | 44.28 ’ ; y : : 53.74) 
Skilled workers 7 71.15 | 78.52 





Dalat- 
Banmethuét : | 
Labourers, fem.| — — | — | 36.01] 36.28] 44.161 — | 47.50 
Labourers, male — | 50.36 50.97| 56.76] — | 61.10 
Skilled workers| — — |105. i onan 32/119. 4) — |123.06/124. 2 






































Note: As no statistics were available for average daily wages in the regions of Hué-Tourane and Dalat-Banmethudét 
for the period preceding June 1953, those available for Saigon-Cholon have not been reproduced in the table. They show 
that the upward movement of wages started several years ago: the daily wages of skilled workers increased from 22 piastres 
in December 1949 to 29.1 in June 1950, 34.1 in June 1951, 36.3 in December 1951, 41.2 in December 1952. 


As in the capital, nominal wages have increased considerably, 
but the rate of increase and the level reached vary greatly from 
one region and class of workers to another. It is not possible, with 
the available figures, to make detailed comparisons for this period 
between capital and provinces, between classes of workers or 
between wages and cost of living. However, geographical compari- 
son appears to reveal an unusual situation : average wages are on 
the whole greater in the provinces than in the capital, or were so 
until recently. The highest provincial averages are those of the 
southern plateaux ; all are on the increase and have tended in 
recent years to move closer together. 

In the plantations average wages by classes of workers are 
available since 1953 (table V). Their movement breaks down 
clearly into two periods: until December 1954, a clear upward 
movement, more rapid in the higher-paid classes than in the 
lower ; since that date, a sluggish continuation, slowest where the 
rise had been most rapid before. Thus the wages of skilled workers 
have remained almost unchanged in the last few years, while those 
of tappers and female labourers have continued to move to some 
extent. In the case of male labourers the change in pace lagged 
a year behind that of the other classes ; their upward movement 
did not slow down until after December 1955. 
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TABLE V. AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF MAIN CATEGORIES OF WORKERS 
IN RUBBER PLANTATIONS, 1953-56 1 


(In piastres) 








Year and month 





24.85 i 49.10 
: gS” whl ; 32.66 : 83.48 
: ae . 40.54 ‘ 85.04 
| : li ata ' 41.15 ‘ 85.08 
| we © 34.74 42.44 | ; 86.14 

1 Average daily wages include (apart from the basic wage) allowances in kind and New- Year bonuses, 


but not family and other cash allowances or overtime pay. Eleven firms and Pp with 21 p 
and 14,947 workers are covered. 























The Present Wage Structure 


The information on past trends summarised above is confirmed 
and completed by a study of the present occupational and geo- 
graphical structure of wages, so far as can be determined from the 
latest reliable statistical inquiries. The most important source of 
such figures is the detailed survey carried out by the Department 
of Labour in July 1957. 


Occupational Structure. 
(a) Classification by Industries and Categories of Workers. 


Table VI, compiled from the results of the 1957 survey, shows 
that at Saigon-Cholon the ratio between the wages of labourers 
and skilled workers, which ranges around 1 to 2.5, may vary from 
parity to 1 to 5. 

But, although wage differentials between categories of workers 
still exist, they are wiped out in some cases by discrepancies 
between the wage levels of different industries. Thus at Saigon 
ordinary labourers in the printing industry earn more than many 
grade 1 operatives—in the food, electricity and gas, public trans- 
port, weaving, footwear, furniture, automobile (transport and 
repair), and rubber industries. In other words big wage varia- 
tions—absolute and relative—are to be found within given cate- 
gories of workers ; and the grade differential varies from one indus- 
try to another (in printing it is wide between the labourer and the 
assistant operative, narrower between the latter and the skilled 
worker, grade 1). 
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Such overlapping is practically general throughout the country. 
In the provinces, although restricted by the volume of information 
available, findings are generally much the same as in the capital ; 
this proceeds from the wage tables of the 1957 survey, to which 
reference has already been made. 


(b) Variations within Certain Occupations. 


The general figures agree with those arising from a study of 
the same wage categories in certain occupations. 

The banks provide an excellent example of the variety of 
undertakings and conditions of employment to be found in Viet- 
Nam. They belong to four different national groups—Vietnamese, 
French, Chinese and British. Comparison of salaries shows very 
clearly the divergencies not only between groups (which is hardly 
surprising in view of the nationality difference) but also between 
banks in the same group. Both employers and employees are 
aware of and regret such variations, which affect salary scales and 
allowances, both in kind (housing, transport, etc.) and in cash 
(including New-Year, seniority, language and _balance-sheet 
bonuses ; various forms of profit sharing ; allowance for performance 
of special services or functions or in case of mission, transfer, etc. ; 
overtime pay ; and part refund of the cost of sickness). 

The plantations, particularly rubber, offer another example. In 
1957 rubber made up 58 per cent. of Viet-Nam’s total exports. In 
1956 it was 70,000 tons, 80 per cent. of which came from the five 
big French undertakings, which have been grouped in the Rubber 
Planters’ Association since 1917. The total area planted by these 
companies in 1957 was 63,000 hectares and they employed 31,000 
workers. The smaller plantations, namely those with under 500 
hectares (nearly all belonging to Vietnamese planters and having 
their own association) had a total area of 24,400 hectares and 
had planted 7,400 of these. 

Conditions of employment appear to vary widely with the 
size of the undertaking and to be better in the larger ones.!_ Accord- 
ing to information provided by the Confederation of Viet-Nam 
Workers’ Unions (C.S.T.V.), they are very much the same through- 
out the French undertakings, wages being at least equal to—if not 
higher than—the above-mentioned basic minimum rates fixed by 
Order of 17 November 1955. Apart from the compulsory allowances 
in kind enumerated by the Code and already discussed above 
many workers receive other benefits—an allowance of rice, free 


1 There is often a correlation between level of wages and size of under- 
taking ; see, for example, M. MERAuD: “ Les salaires frangais suivant la 
taille de l’établissement ”’, in Etudes et conjoncture (Paris), Mar. 1958. 
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transport, community services (library, hospital, school, church). 
In the same way—-still according to the C.S.T.V.—conditions are 
similar as between Vietnamese plantations : wages are below basic 
minimum ; there are no allowances in kind ; free transport and 
welfare services, hospitals, maternity homes and schools are less 
common and less complete. Table VII summarises the situation 
in a few definite cases. It is based on information supplied by the 
Confederation of Viet-Nam Workers’ 
supplied by employers being available. 


TABLE VII. 


WAGES AND 


SUNDRY 


Unions, 


IN PLANTATIONS, 1958 


no 


ALLOWANCES 





Société indochinoise 
de plantations d’hévéas 


Chau-an-Phée and 
B6-Mua plantations 


Suédi-Chia 
plantation 





Numbers employed 


Wages (daily) : 
Tappers, permanent : 
es (tapping) 


) Evening (various 
jobs) 


Labourers, temporary : 
Men oe ee 





Women and juveniles 
“ Corporals ” 
Foremen 
Supervisors 


| Drivers and workshop 
operatives —_ 





| Family allowances 

| (daily): 

Children of labourers 
and “ corporals ” 


Supervisor : 
Wife . 
Child . 


Community services 





1,000 


| 
| 
| 
| 


24 piastres + 
500 g. of rice 
13 piastres + 
300 g. of rice 


30 piastres + 
500 g. of rice 
24 piastres + 
800 g. of rice 
40-60 piastres + 
800 g. of rice 
100 piastres + 
800 g. of rice 
130 piastres 





40-80 piastres 


under 12 years, | 
200 gr. of rice; 
over 12 years, 
600 gr. of rice 


100 piastres 
90 piastres 


Hospital, mater- | 
nity, five-class 
primary school 








150 and 300 


| 


respectively 


50 piastres | 


piece rates 


50 piastres 





70 


23 piastres 


piece-rates 


piece rates 


50 piastres 


information 
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Geographical Structure. 


According to the manpower survey carried out at the Depart- 
ment of Labour with the guidance of an I.L.O. expert !, there are 
31,400 undertakings in Saigon-Cholon employing an aggregate 
of 184,600 persons ; 29,322 of the undertakings have less than ten 
employees each. The first results of the survey in the provinces 
indicate a comparable working force of 145,400 persons. This 
gives a national total of 330,000 persons employed in non-agri- 
cultural undertakings, over half of them in the capital.? 

Examination of the most recent wage rates shows that they vary 
widely from one region to another. In general, wages are higher 
on the southern plateaux than in Saigon-Cholon ; and skilled 
workers earn more in the provinces than in the capital. The highest 
wage rates in each class of workers are found in Dalat-Banmethuét, 
the difference being particularly great among skilled workers. 
Caution is required in any attempt to explain this latter point, for 
the available statistics give an average for two provinces where 
it is quite probable that wages differ widely. In particular they 
may be considerably higher at Dalat, a holiday resort for prosperous 
families, thus raising the average and giving a false impression of 
the general situation. However, the more general finding that 
provincial wages are higher remains valid. The difference is so 
great that in a certain period the average wages of skilled workers 
were greater even on the plantations than in Saigon (July 1954 
to end of 1955). It is not a question of rural wages being higher 
than urban wages (wage rates on the plantations are always lower, 
for each class of workers, than in the provincial towns) but simply 
that higher rates prevail in the provinces than in the capital— 
the chief economic centre of the country, as stated above. This is a 
somewhat paradoxical situation but it seems to be growing less 
marked : in 1957 the nominal wages of labourers of the two sexes 
in Saigon-Cholon caught and passed those in the provinces, except 
Dalat-Banmethuét, where men’s wages remained slightly higher. 
The trend towards equalisation which was already evident in 
preceding years is thus continuing. 


Wages and Prices 


A worker’s remuneration can only be appreciated in relation 
to the cost of what he consumes by comparing it with a budget 

1 The provisional results of this inquiry have been published in Journal 
d’ Extréme-Orient, 28 Feb. 1958, and Bulletin économique de la Banque na- 
tionale du Viet-Nam, Folio XII (1), 15 Mar. 1958. 


2 Bulletin économique de la Banque nationale du Viet-Nam, Folio XII (2), 
15 Dec. 1958. 
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of his daily requirements. Such a comparison will be made below, 
first for effective average wages and then for the legal minimum 
wage. 


Effective Average Wages. 


Saigon has a standard budget for an unmarried worker, which 
was adopted in 1956 by the Regional Labour Advisory Board on 
the basis of a table (table I above) prepared by the Inspector 
General of Public Health. It amounts to 38.11 piastres per calendar 
day (of which 20.5 go on food) and corresponds to a minimum 
wage of 46.36 piastres per working day or 1,160 piastres a month. 
The average wages of male labourers in 1956 were considerably 
above these last figures (50.50 piastres in June and 56.05 in 
December—see table IV). From this it may be deduced that at 
least the great majority of workers received wages which enabled 
them to live decently. This conclusion holds good, however, only 
for the workers covered by the survey, i.e. a number of employees 
in establishments, not including the generally lower-paid classes 
such as domestic servants, who are particularly numerous in 
Saigon. Nevertheless the various large allowances in kind which 
domestic servants receive make their position better than that of 
many employees in establishments. 

These conclusions appear satisfactory. However, examination 
of wage rates in detail, by occupation or by branch of the economy, 
shows that many labourers receive less than the minimum living 
budget. This proceeds, for instance, from the statement of current 
wages drawn up following the Department of Labour Survey of 
July 1957 (table VI). 

Many ordinary labourers in the following industries, etc., have 
wages below the minimum budget: automobiles (transport and 
repair), public works, hotels and dance halls, rubber manufacture, 
cinemas, pottery, weaving, footwear and furniture. 

Among workers paid by the month this position is less common ; 
messengers in the automobile (transport and repair) industry, 
hotels, dance halls and cinemas seem practically the only class 
where rates are below the monthly living budget of 1,160 piastres. 

As for the provinces, from food budgets prepared by the labour 
inspection services for the regions of Dalat (town and country), 
Pleiku and Banmethuot it is possible, by analogy with the budget 
drawn up for Saigon-Cholon (table I), and assuming the same 


1The monthly wages of domestic servants in Saigon-Cholon at various 
dates were as follows (without food): June 1956-Feb. 1957, 800 to 1,200 
piastres ; Mar. 1957, 800 to 1,500 piastres ; Apr. 1957-Jan. 1958, 1,000 to 
1,500 piastres. During the three periods the wages of cooks (also without 
food) remained unchanged at 1,500-2,000 piastres. 
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ratio between expenditure on food and total expenditure 
(38.11 : 20.5==1.86), to calculate the standard budget per working 
day for the three regions, with the following results : 


(1) In the town of Dalat, the minimum living budget is 48.25 
piastres a day or 1,206 a month; this is above the wages only 
of a labourer in the food trade (cafés) and a cinema usher. 


(2) In the province of Déng-Nai-Thuong, of which Dalat is 
the capital, the corresponding budget is 37.90 piastres a day or 
948 a month ; this is below all the wages reported. 

(3) In the province of Pleiku, the corresponding budget is 
36.43 piastres a day or 911 a month, which is considerably below 
all the wages reported. 

(4) In the province of Darlac (capital Banmethudt) the corre- 
sponding budget is 47.68 piastres a day or 1,192 a month; all 
labourers except in public works earn less than this figure, as do 
assistant operatives in the automobile (transport and repair), food 
and printing industries. 

For Hué, as no food budget was calculated the consumer price 
index (table IX) can be used instead. This was 337 in July 1957 
as against 240 at Saigon-Cholon. The minimum living budget 
46.36 x 337 

240 
month. This is above the wage rates of all labourers and most 
assistant operatives. 

Lastly, in the rubber plantations of the southern provinces, 
where the cost-of-living indices (which seem to decrease with the 
latitude) are among the lowest in the country, it may be confidently 
assumed that the average wage of a male labourer is amply suffi- 
cient for the corresponding budget. In 1956, as stated above, this 
wage was around 42 piastres, including the daily rice ration 
valued at about 4 piastres—and various other allowances in kind— 
estimated at 3 piastres (table V). The plantation workers covered 
by the survey may therefore be regarded as decently paid ; however, 
only 13 plantations employing a little over 15,000 workers actually 
replied to the questionnaire of the National Statistical Institute, 
whereas the total working force of the plantations is estimated at 
51,500, including 38,500 in rubber. 


would thus be = 65.10 piastres a day or 1,627 a 


Legal Minimum Wages. 


The comparison made in table VIII between the minimum 
living budgets and legal minimum wages at Saigon and various 
provincial towns shows the existing disparity, not only between the 
two rates themselves but also between the respective rates in the 
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different regions. On the whole it must be noted that the minimum 
wage is inferior to the amount of the corresponding living budget 
both in the capital and in the main provincial towns, which account 
together for the great majority of employees of the industrial 
and commercial undertakings to which the guaranteed minimum 
wage applies. 


TABLE VIII. MINIMUM WAGES, STANDARD BUDGETS AND PRICE 
INDICES ! 


(Wages and budgets in piastres per working day) 





Standard General Guaranteed minimum wage * 
budget price index 
| 
| 





Provinces or chief towns (unmarried (without 


ki t 
a a | team | pantie 








| Saigon . ine BA ee 46.36 223 41 36.10 31.60 


Southern Region : 

| Tay-Ninh .... 215 34.29 30.02 
Gia-Dinh and Vung- 
, a 36.10 31.60 
Mieh-Tuy .. = « 33.60 25.20 
EE. a. 6 « » 30.68 26.86 
ee 30.68 26.86 
\ a 32.49 28.00 
Kién-Hoa and 
Kién-Tuong . . 30.68 26.80 





| Central Region, coast: 
Quang-Tri and 
Quang-Nam . . 47.00 37.60 28.20 
Thua-Thién ... 51.80 41.44 31.08 
= ae 51.80 41.44 31.08 
Da-Nang. .... 49.70 39.76 29.82 
Quang-Ngai, Binh- 
Dinh, Phu-Yén . 40.00 32.00 24.00 
Khanh-Ho&a ... 45.00 36.00 27.00 
Nha-Trang . % 
Ninh-Thuan ... 44.00 35.20 26.40 
Binh-Thuan ... 42.00 33.60 25.20 





Central Region, hills : 
Dalat town. ... 48.25 45.00 38.57 32.15 
Province of Déng- 

Nai-Thuong . . 37.90 44.60 38.23 31.86 
Banmethuét .. . 47.68 
Province of Darlac 45.00 38.57 32.15 
eee ww | 46.50 39.86 33.20 

re es ie 46.50 39.86 33.20 


























1 Basic minimum wages for rv»ber plantations of the southern region were fixed as follows by an 
order dated 17 November 1955: 37 piastres for tappers ; 30 piastres for adult male labourers ; 24.5 piastres 
for female and juvenile labourers. The allowances in kind, estimated at a total value of 7 piastres a day, 
are additional to the above. * See text. * See table 1X. * Guaranteed minimum wages were fixed as follows : 
Saigon and southern region, by order of 29 November 1956 ; central region (coast), by order of 31 December 
1956 ; central region (hills), by order of 20 December 1957. See table of rates in Bulletin économique de la 
Banque nationale du Viet-Nam, Folio XII (5) and (6), 15 Aug. 1958. 
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Present Level of Real Wages. 


A precise comparison of real wages in the various regions is not 
practicable, but figures published by the United States Operations 
Mission to Viet-Nam, based on the prices reported by its personnel, 
indicate that the general index of working-class living costs, without 
rent, is considerably higher in the provinces than in the capital 
(table IX); the corresponding regional food budgets discussed 
above show smaller deviations from that for Saigon, sometimes in 
the same direction and sometimes in the opposite one: those for 
Banmethuét and Dalat-town are higher, while those for Dalat- 
rural and Pleiku are lower. 

In many places, however, the fall in prices has now raised the 
working-class standard of life. For more than two years prices of 
working-class consumer goods in Saigon have remained more or 
less stable, as is clear from the index figure (table II). From July 
1956 until at least the beginning of 1958 the same stability is found 
in the principal commercial centres, or even some decrease, though 
this was followed in many cases by a rise after the middle of the 
year, as shown in table IX. 

In the circumstances the Government has realised the inherent 
difficulties of combining a high level of employment on the one 
hand with a stable price level and currency on the other, and of 
doing this in an expanding economy where—just because it is 
expanding—investment must be high and must come to a large 
extent from the savings of firms and companies or from foreign aid. 
Furthermore, as in all underdeveloped countries with a relatively 
rapid increase in population, this increase exerts a long-term 
pressure on prices as a whole. 

At the same time the favourable effects on real wages of the 
recent fall in prices have often served, in some official circles and 
among employers, as a circumstantial argument against the 
raising of wage rates at this time—an argument which has reinforced 
the more general grounds, related to the structure of foreign trade 
and the national income, for opposing a higher level of working- 
class incomes. 

In fact, as neither the exact number of employed persons, nor 
the national wage bill or labour income, are as yet known in Viet- 
Nam, it is hardly possible to attempt an evaluation—even using 
certain estimates and hypotheses—of the relationship between 
wages and the national income, or to compare Viet-Nam in this 
regard with neighbouring countries where similar conditions pre- 
vail. The work done by the National Bank, the Department of 
Labour and the Directorate for Planning will no doubt enable 
these matters to be better known and so make it possible to 
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TABLE IX. GENERAL INDEX OF WORKING-CLASS CONSUMER PRICES 
(EXCLUDING RENT) 
(Saigon prices in 1949= 100) 


PRT 0, ¥ 
Nha- | Ban- Dalat | Bien- | Rach- Tay- 
Trang methudt | " | Hoa | Gia | Ninh 





| 
Month | Hué | My-tho | 


| | | 
1956 : | | 
Ta sx | 258 | 226 | 
Aug. .. | | 266 | 254 | 
oe | | 255 245 | 

Oct. . » 7 249 | 242 
Nov. .. | | oy i 3 233 | 233 | 

222 


ee |} 222 | 


| 
| 
| | 
| 1957: 
eo ; 232 | 
Feb. . | z= mee | | 230 
ee | 216 
| ee | 225 | 
May .. | 388 | 226 
a | 230 | 
| 
| 
| 


jay... | | 235 | 

Aug. .. | & 5 | 236 

Sep. . ; 235 . | 227 | 
oe | sas | 229 | 198 | 
Nov. >) ae 217 | 192 | 
ae oe | aes | B22 | 


1958 : | | | 
SS ae 225 
Feb. .. 226 
a ie ee ee 
| a 219 } 331: | 
Mart...» .».| 2m 1 2ae 
yams .°. | gee | gan | 
july .. {| 223 | 314 
Aug. .. — | 315 
Sep... . . | 233 | 322 | 
Oe, . . | ae | 
Now. . 5 FoR? fi 





Source : Monthly Statistica) Bulletin, United States Operations Mission to Viet-Nam, in Bulletin économique de la Banque 
du Viet Nam, Folio XII (3), 31 Dec. 1958. For Hué, revised figures since July 1957. To calculate the index, co-efficients taken 
from a study of family budgets in Saigon were applied to the other towns, for which comparable studies were not available 


conceive a model economy for the Republic of Viet-Nam ; the wages 
policy which the Government intends to apply as a factor in its 
policy of economic and social development could then be deter- 
mined in the light of that knowledge and of that conception. 





Vocational and Technical Training 
in the U.S.S.R. 


by H. ZELENKO 


In the following article H. Zelenko, who is Chairman of the State 
Vocational and Technical Training Committee of the U.S.S.R. Council 
of Ministers, describes the organisation of vocational training in the 
U.S.S.R. and the fundamental principles on which it is based. 
Although the majority of young skilled workers are trained in special 
institutions of various kinds, theoretical instruction is in all cases 
blended with a large proportion of practical work and students even 
spend many hours working under actual production conditions ; this 
link between school and industrial life is to be further strengthened 
under a recently introduced educational reform. On the other hand 
the many semi-skilled workers trained on the job in factories or 


on construction sites receive the necessary minimum of theoretical 
instruction. 


N Tsarist Russia three-quarters of the population were illiterate 

and about four-fifths of the children and adolescents did not 
go to school. Education was at a particularly low standard among 
the eastern peoples: in what are now the Kirgiz, Uzbek and 
Turkmen Republics the number of persons who could read and 
write ranged from 1 to 3 per cent. ; out of the Empire’s 71 languages, 
48 had not been reduced to an alphabet at all. Throughout the 
whole country there were less than 200,000 professional men and 
women with secondary and higher education. 

In what must be described, in terms of history, as an extremely 
short period, the Soviet State abolished cultural backwardness. 
Illiteracy has long since been wiped out. The number of pupils 
in the higher classes of the general schools is now almost 40 times 
as great as it was before the Revolution. Over 4 million young 
people attend the universities, high-schools and special secondary 
schools. In the Soviet Union every fourth person is a student of 
some kind. 

Great attention is paid also to vocational training of both 
juveniles and adults. Back in 1918, compulsory education was 
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introduced in the U.S.S.R. for young persons aged 15 to 17 years 
of age employed in factories and offices. In 1920 Vladimir Lenin 
signed a decree which made vocational or technical training 
compulsory for all manual workers aged 18 to 40 years with the 
sole exception of those who had received vocational training not 
inferior to that of the former trade schools or had studied at 
technical institutions. 

At the same time, factory training schools (F.T.S.) were estab- 
lished for young workers in many an industrial undertaking ; 
these played an outstanding part in the development of Soviet 
vocational and technical training. Combining classes and produc- 
tive employment, general study and vocational instruction, 
bringing in physical, moral and aesthetic training also, the F.T.S. 
were able to turn out skilled workers with general as well as tech- 
nical education. 

As the national economy of the Soviet Union developed, the 
vocational training system was progressively improved and modi- 
fied. In particular it became clear in 1940 that the F.T.S., hitherto 
the principal means of turning juveniles into skilled workers, 
were no longer doing an adequate job. They were training personnel 
for a narrow group of trades and only for the particular establish- 
ment concerned. In consequence the new factories, mines and 
building sites that were then being opened on a very large scale, 
as well as existing undertakings which had no schools of their 
own, were obliged to train their own skilled personnel as best they 
could. 

The system of vocational training institutions and state man- 
power reserve schools set up in 1940 was intended to make good 
this serious shortcoming. Unlike the F.T.S., the manpower reserve 
schools train the skilled workers needed, in accordance with co- 
ordinated national economic plans, by all undertakings, building 
sites and other employment units in the country. 

At present technical training in the Soviet Union is mainly 
given at permanent government vocational institutions. Apart 
from these, there are many instances of accelerated training of 
various kinds, during which trainees can continue full-time or 
part-time employment. 


THE MANPOWER RESERVE SCHOOLS 


Among vocational training institutions the system of manpower 
reserve schools has the most important place. Basically homo- 
geneous, the system now includes institutions of various types 
which differ according to the level of skill to be acquired by the 
students, the industry for which they are to be trained and the 
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level of their general education, as well as their age and other 
characteristics. 

In many industries the manual workers are divided into three 
skill groups: low, medium and high. Two types of institution 
train workers in the lowest group—industrial schools, and mining 
schools. The former train workers who will perform either one 
repetitive operation only or various simple operations, as well 
as some groups of auxiliary workers ; they usually offer a six- 
month training course and are attended by lads and girls of 16 
to 18 years of age. The mining schools train production workers 
for coal and ore-mining ; because of the special character of under- 
ground work the training period in this case is somewhat longer 
(ten months), and the schools are attended by boys only (aged 
17 to 19 years). 

There are several types of institution for “ medium-skilled ” 
workers. They include, industrial, mining, railway and building 
colleges. The industrial colleges train workers of this class for 
metal production, all kinds of engineering and the metal trades, 
other processing industries, communications, printing, etc. The 
types of occupation for which the other colleges mentioned train 
workers are obvious from their titles. The length of courses in 
all these colleges is from two to three years, according to the com- 
plexity of the trade. They are attended by boys of 14 to 17 and 
girls of 15 to 17 years of age, mostly after at least seven years in 
general (primary-secondary) education. 

Technical progress in the Soviet Union has led to a fall in the 
demand for low-skilled workers and to a corresponding rise in the 
percentage of employment in the medium and higher grades. 
As a result the industrial and similar colleges have been training 
more young persons and the importance of the industrial and 
mining schools giving a shorter course has been diminishing. 
For instance the majority of metallurgical and metal trade workers 
were formerly trained in industrial schools, but now they go to 
industrial colleges. Until recently workers for the basic trades in 
the building industry went to construction schools for six to ten 
months ; now they are trained at construction colleges with a 
two-year course. 

Colleges of agricultural mechanics are another important type 
of training institution. They train skilled workers to operate, 
maintain and repair the machinery used in the cultivation and 
harvesting of farm products and in stock raising. The courses 
last from six months to two years and are attended by lads and 
girls of 17 years and upwards, most of whom have had seven 
years of general education. As Soviet agriculture is supplied with 
more and more new and improved machinery, fewer trainees are 
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taking the six-month course and already most of them are enrolled 
in the 18-month or two-year courses. 

In 1954 a new kind of vocational school was introduced in the 
Soviet Union in connection with the wide expansion of secondary 
education in the last few years. Anyone who has finished secondary 
school (i.e. completed the ten-year general school course) and who 
wants to go into productive employment can go to this special 
new institution—the technical institute—which turns out highly 
skilled workers in trades requiring an advanced level of education, 
or junior technicians, after courses lasting one or two years. 

Among full-time vocational training institutions for young 
people mention must be made of special vocational and technical 
colleges for orphans. Their chief distinguishing feature—apart 
from the outstanding material conditions provided—is that the 
pupils receive not only vocational education and training but also 
systematic general education. 

Finally the educational system includes 12-year vocational and 
technical colleges which give a broad polytechnical training with 
both general and specialised secondary education. The curriculum 
is framed in such a way that graduates are prepared for a wide 
range of occupations and so can choose the one that attracts them 
most. Moreover, in order to continue and complete their education, 
they can, when necessary, easily transfer to another similar institu- 
tion with a curriculum better suited to their tastes and aptitudes. 

Attendance at all kinds of vocational schools is free of charge 
and the students receive books and other educational requirements 
from the Government, as well as full board, uniform and shoes, 
or an allowance instead. Students from rural districts and those 
coming from other towns are housed in well-equipped hostels. 
In addition, all students receive between one-third and one-half 
of the money paid to the school for the work they do in course of 
practical instruction at undertakings or in school workshops. 


The above brief outline gives some idea of the various types of 
schools in the state manpower reserve training system of the 
U.S.S.R. There are some 3,200 of these schools, which every year 
train up to 1 million skilled workers for the various branches 
of the economy. 

Very large amounts are provided annually from the state 
budget for the maintenance of these schools. In addition, under- 
takings attached to them give the schools systematic materic] 
assistance, providing them with new industrial equipment and 
instruments, helping them with repairs to buildings, etc. Consider- 
able sums are also spent each year on the construction of new 
vocational schools. 
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Alongside the manpower reserve system there are also many 
vocational schools operated by undertakings, chiefly in the light 
and food industries, on the same lines as the manpower reserve 
schools ; 800 of these factery training schools prepare an annual 
average of 100,000 skilled workers for their respective undertakings. 


The Curriculum of a Training Establishment 


The curricula at the various kinds of vocational training estab- 
lishment are fixed in the light of the general aims of the schools, 
the manpower needs of the economy and the level of general 
education of the students. 

Let us look, for instance, at the curriculum for the training of 
coalminers who are to work in horizontal or inclined seams by 
the advancing system (two-year course at a mining college). 


Subject No. of hours 


Prectties cn tee WO te ee Oe 
ee Se es ea Se SS 64 
pects Qecmmeiegy 6 6 HS 267 
General study of mining 

Mining electro-technics ... . 

Study of materials to be used . 

Mechanical drawing ‘ 

Elements of applied mechanics 

Mathematics . 

General education 

Physical training 

Examinations 


1. 
2. 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
+ 2 
8. 


As this schedule shows, practical instruction is the largest item 
in a coalminer’s training, as in that of any other worker ; this 
practical part of the course is analysed in greater detail below, 
but first let us take a look at the theoretical items. 

In order to work successfully in a modern undertaking, the 
Soviet worker must have a thorough knowledge of various subjects, 
both general and special or technical. He must understand the 
physical and chemical background of production processes and 
be familiar with the complex kinematics of machinery and with 
the action of various types of electrical and hydraulic apparatus. 
He must be able to read plans and understand the composition 
and qualities of materials; he must know his way about in 
economics, industrial organisation, etc. How is all this knowledge 
to be acquired ? 
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The above curriculum is intended for young persons who have 
had seven years’ general education and have acquired a sufficiently 
extensive, indeed a fairly complete, fund of knowledge on general 
subjects. Accordingly, the theoretical instruction at the mining 
college includes seven technical subjects, together with mathe- 
matics, general culture and physical education. The technical 
subjects are chosen having regard to the student’s future job, 
but students studying for any occupation at this type of institution 
have to take a prescribed amount of special technology, general 
technology, mechanical drawing, elements of applied mechanics 
and elements of electro-technics. 

The mathematical curriculum contains several supplementary 
sections which are required for the study of certain technical 
subjects. Provision is made for the elementary physics required 
for the courses on basic applied mechanics and mining electro- 
technics. If the trade studied were to belong to the chemical or 
metallurgical industry, chemistry too would figure in the curriculum. 
As for general education and physical training, these appear in 
all the curricula because of their prime importance for the all- 
round development of the young. 

It should be borne in mind that the curriculum of each institu- 
tion sets out only the compulsory subjects studied by the group. 
Apart from these, students at vocational schools of all types do a 
great deal of extra-curricular work aimed at broadening their 
technical knowledge and attaining all-round cultural and physical 
development. 

The following study schedule for coal-mining students on 
horizontal and inclined seams worked by the advancing system is 
typical of the structure of practical instruction in a vocational 
training college : 


First Year 
First Quarter. No. of hours 


1. Getting to know the pit 18 


2. Getting to know the training workshops ; safety rules in 
the training workshops 6 


3. Instruction in general fitters’ work (180 hours in all) . . 72 
12 


Second Quarter. 


3. Instruction in general fitters’ work (concl.) 
4. Instruction in electrical fitting (60 hours in all) 
Tests 
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Third Quarter. 


4. Instruction in electrical fitting (concl.) cilia 
5. Instruction in assembling and stripping advancing- “y stem 
machines ; basic practice in their operation . haa 


Tests 


Fourth Quarter. 

6. Instruction in repair and maintenance of advancing- 
system machines , pum batten i gil thd be) Bune 

7. Instruction at the timber otore , 

Tests 


Total for first year . 


Second Year 
First Quarter. 


8. Instruction in advancing-system methods (horizontal 
and inclined seams) (486 hours in all) Frew, epee Ms 


Tests 


Second Quarter. 

8. Instruction in advancing-system methods (cont.) 
Tests 

Third Quarter. 


8. Instruction in advancing-system methods (concl.). . 


9. Instruction in the use of conveyors, pumps and ventila- 
tors; operation of drilling and cutting machines and 
advancing-system combines (240 hours in all) 


Tests 


Fourth Quarter. 
9. Instruction in the use of conveyors, pumps, etc. (concl.) 
10. Work at actual workplaces 
Passing-out examinations . 
Total for second year . 


Over-all total for two years . 


The above plan shows how carefully instruction in the school 
and pit workshops, the timber store, the school mine workings 
and at a real workplace is integrated into a single programme and 
how the contents of the course are articulated and combined. 
Thus, general fitting, electrical fitting and woodwork (item 7) 
appear as separate subjects. The assembling and stripping of 
advancing-system machines and basic practice in their operation 
are also studied as a separate subject because of the complexity 
and variety of the machines and the character of conditions under- 
ground (in similar cases with less complexity the two matters 
would not constitute a special subject). Subsequently, the students 
are instructed in the maintenance and repair of these machines. 
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Instruction in the advancing-system methods themselves takes 
an important place in the programme. In a planned progression 
from one workplace to another the students carefully familiarise 
themselves with the drilling of leads, the mechanical transport of 
coal and rock, the working of the coal and rock loading machines, 
the fitting and repair of props and roof, the clearing of roads, and 
the operation of conveyors, drills, coal-cutters and combines. 

In order to complete their programme the students carry out 
the whole complex of advancing-system operations at a real work- 
place, learning from the experience of the most efficient miners of 
the area and getting to know the established production standards. 

The programme as a whole, like each of its parts, is put together 
so as to proceed from the simple to the complex and is the result 
of years of creative research by Soviet vocational training specialists. 
Instruction starts with the study of individual operations ; when 
each group of not more than three operations has been mastered 
complex work involving the operations already studied is 
introduced ; the proportion of complex work, and its level, are 
steadily increased ; and instruction ends with the student perform- 
ing all the tasks involved in the occupation concerned in the very 
circumstances that will face him when he is a qualified skilled 
worker. 

It is not difficult to see that such a system creates the best 
possible conditions for thorough, systematic, effective and appro- 
priate instruction, a proper balance between theory and practice, 
and implementation of the various educational principles worked 
out by Soviet specialists in this field. 


Material Arrangements 


Efficient material arrangements—premises and equipment— 
are an important factor in all educational work. At the Soviet 
vocational and technical schools and colleges, the students work 
in classrooms, school laboratories and workshops, in special areas 
reserved for the study of heavy machinery, and in the training 
sections of factories, laboratories and warehouses. 

Classrooms are provided for each subject taught and for each 
speciality. In individual cases, however, if there is little work to 
be done on a given subject the rooms for two related subjects or 
specialities may be combined. Classrooms are equipped with 
everything necessary for the various kinds of instruction, with a 
full range of visual aids, and with material for extra-curricular 
work ; they contain samples of raw materials, industrial material 
or products in various stages of processing, tools and measuring 
instruments, machinery, models, textual posters, photo-posters, 
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diagrams, graphs, blueprints, technological and _ instructional 
charts, slides, instructional films and film strips, and various kinds 
of instructional and auxiliary literature. They also have the 
necessary furniture and equipment for students and teachers— 
lockers, shelves, stands, desks, projection apparatus and screens 
(ordinary and daylight). 

School laboratories are provided for chemistry, electrotechnics, 
study of machinery for certain trades, etc. All these have well- 
equipped workplaces with the appropriate laboratory apparatus, 
laid-on electricity, gas and water. Sets of apparatus are provided 
in sufficient numbers to enable the whole class or group to do 
prescribed laboratory work at the same time. 

School workshops are used for the practical study of production 
methods. Each class has its own section of the workshop, fitted 
out with a series of similar machine tools (turning lathes, for 
instance) so that each student has a place. Besides the basic equip- 
ment, the necessary minor tools and appliances are also provided. 
In the section there are also communal workplaces with grinding 
machines, gauging blocks, a few special lathes, etc. 

In each such section there is a place for the master-craftsman, 
fitted out with the same tools, equipment, etc., as the students’ 
own workplaces. At the master’s place there is also a desk and a 
black-board ; a locker for drawings, school and reference books and 
visual teaching appliances ; a stand for posters, graphs and tabula- 
tions ; shelves for reserve tools and measuring apparatus for use 
by the whole group; and a glass-fronted case for model work, 
typical spoilt work and other objects which can be used for 
demonstration to the class. The master’s workplace is so disposed 
that he can see all the students and watch what they do. In the 
same way the students can see and hear all that the master says or 
shows them from his place. 

At the school workshop there is usually also a technical office 
which gives information on all questions of practical training. 
Apart from the engineers and technicians on the staff, students in 
the higher classes sometimes work in this office. There are also a 
technical inspection service, a tool-room, a store-room for materials 
and finished products, a repair service, etc. 

Outdoor spaces are also reserved for initial instruction in the 
use of machines (pit electric locomotives, tractors, etc.) in cases 
where it is difficult to arrange appropriate instruction in the early 
stages under production conditions. 

These outdoor spaces and the school workshops at the man- 
power reserve schools and colleges are equipped with a great deal 
of apparatus of various kinds. For instance, they have 48,000 
metal-cutting machine tools, hundreds of thousands of vices, 
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4,300 woodworking machine tools, 2,250 tractors, 7,800 combines, 
etc. 

The students also form training sections in undertakings, which 
they run alone without any help, except, of course, from the en- 
gineers or technicians and their assistants. There are many such 
sections in mines and some in open-hearth furnaces, for instance. 

Sometimes part of the training is done in factory laboratories 
(testing materials, technical analysis) or in the materials or products 
store. Instruction is always supplemented by work under actual 
production conditions. 

On concluding their theoretical and practical instruction all 
the students take final graduating examinations. The examining 
board includes representatives of the college (or school), of the 
assisting undertaking, and of the trade unions. The board tests 
the student’s knowledge both of the theory of his subject and of 
the order, effect and control (with suitable apparatus) of techno- 
logical processes. Apart from this the students have to do, under 
production conditions, a test job of a specified complexity. After 
passing the final examination the student enters an occupation at 
the appropriate level of skill. There is a job in his trade for every 
trainee. 


All-round Education of Trainees 


Students at Soviet training institutions also receive all-round 
education. General education is included alongside technical 
instruction and provision is also made for extra-curricular work and 
participation in students’ societies. 

During regular classroom studies the teachers and instructors 
introduce their pupils to various aspects of material and spiritual 
culture, and attempt to instil in them high moral principles and 
a scientific approach to life. The young workers learn to put into 
practice these precepts and principles, and to work conscientiously 
and responsibly. Decisive factors in this process of training are 
the combination of theoretical study and practical training, and 
participation in productive work and in the building of a new 
society. 

Labour in the Soviet Union is not only a means of achieving 
material results; it also contributes to an orderly and rational 
advance from socialism to communism. As he helps to produce 
material wealth for the good of society as a whole, so the young 
worker develops a responsible attitude towards labour and public 
property. Correctly organised technical training is of great import- 
ance in producing in young workers a strong will, initiative, deci- 
sion, perseverance, optimism and love of life. 
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Socialist competition has a large place in the activity of the 
manpower reserve schools and colleges. The competitive effort 
to exceed output targets by mastering new techniques and advanced 
working methods, to produce complex products of outstanding 
quality, to economise materials and electric power, to improve the 
material equipment and amenities of the school and its grounds— 
all this develops in the young student a spirit of mutual aid and 
collective effort in work and study, a sense of duty, a tendency 
not to be content with his achievement or to be beaten by diffi- 
culties. 

All-round education, however, is not a matter for the class- 
room alone; students also have a host of extra-curricular activities 
the aim of which may be to improve their technical, occupational, 
social or political education, to promote the development of various 
tastes and talents, to enhance individual activity and initiative, or 
simply to provide cultural recreation. 

Hundreds of thousands belong to the study groups which deal 
with subjects on the curriculum and related matters, and in which 
they can broaden their technical horizon and acquire habits of 
rationalisation and invention. Experienced leaders help them to 
make working models of complex machines, to construct devices 
for greater productivity, to modernise the machine tools and to 
prepare visual appliances for classrooms and laboratories. 

Local exhibitions of the students’ creative technical work are 
held every year. There is also a permanent “ all-Union ” exhibition 
of this work, which has had very great success and is visited by 
a great many workers from the Soviet Union and from abroad. At 
the international level the students’ work has been shown in Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, as well as at the Brussels 
World Exhibition, where it caused great interest and made an 
excellent impression. Of the prizes awarded at Brussels in the 
field of vocational education 16 went to work by students at the 
manpower reserve schools and colleges of the Soviet Union, which 
included such unique exhibits as a working model of a “ self- 
propelled excavator” made by the students at the Sverdlovsk 
Industrial College No. 1 (first Grand prix) and many others. 

Lectures on political and scientific subjects, groups for the study 
of history and folk-lore, literary evenings and students’ conferences 
—all these form part of the life of vocational training institutions. 

These activities cover a wide range of scientific and technical 
knowledge, familiarise students with the best examples of classical 
Soviet and foreign literature and art and develop their artistic 
tastes and cultural habits. About 18 million books are available in 
the libraries of the manpower schools and colleges and wide use is 
made of them. 
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The manpower reserve system has 46 special buildings for 
amateur cultural and artistic activity, 2,600 “ red corners ”, over 
1,300 club rooms, 900 wind orchestras and 1,000 orchestras of 
popular instruments. All this helps to stimulate amateur artistic 
activities, in which hundreds of thousands of students take part. 

Important contributory elements in general education are the 
physical development of the young and the steps constantly taken 
to ensure that each new generation grows up healthy and happy. 
Students of the manpower reserve schools and colleges get their 
physical exercise in a variety of ways including daily physical 
training arrangements (morning exercises and breaks for physical 
training during practical work), games or amusements between or 
after classes and excursions. There are also physical education 
classes as part of the curriculum, organised group gymnastics and 
sports. 

The amateur sports club called “ Manpower Reserve ” is well 
known throughout the country : it has done a great deal to encour- 
age students to take part in physical culture and sports. Regular 
athletic competitions (summer and winter sports) are held at 
individual schools and also at the district and national levels. 
Students from the manpower reserve institutions regularly take 
part—and win leading places—in Union and international competi- 
tions. They have set up a good number of Soviet and world records. 

A distinctive characteristic of communist education is its 
collective approach (“education in the community, by the com- 
munity, for the community”). A solid, well-organised student 
body can be a powerful force for education and discipline in any 
school or college. The formation of such a community, and success 
in its work, can be achieved only with the active participation of 
all masters, teachers, instructors and administrative personnel. 


TRAINING AND FURTHER TRAINING OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
THE UNDERTAKING 


The vocational and technical training of workers is not confined 
to schools and institutions. Training, and especially further 
training designed to raise the workers’ skill, is carried out on a 
large scale in the undertakings themselves. 

Undertakings train their own semi-skilled workers. A combina- 
tion of individual and team instruction is used for this purpose, the 
duration of courses not exceeding six months. The individual 
instruction is mainly practical and is given directly at the workplace 
during performance of the factory’s output programme. The 
learner is attached to an instructor appointed for this type of 
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training—usually himself a skilled craftsman for whom this is an 
activity concurrent with his main job. Practical instruction 
consists in demonstration by the instructor of the work process to 
be learned and an explanation of the rules to be followed in doing 
it; the learner then does the work himself under the instructor’s 
supervision. Theoretical instruction is given by the same craftsiman 
or—if several learners in the same or allied jobs can be brought 
together—by an engineer or technician. Team training plays a 
minor part in the training of semi-skilled workers. Usually the 
learners are placed in the existing teams of production workers ; 
occasionally they are formed into “ trainee teams ” of their own. 

In a number of industries new entrants are trained in special 
introductory courses, usually reserved for the more complex 
trades in which it is particularly important to provide systematic 
theoretical instruction, and for those in which it is difficult to give 
practical training at the workplace. 

So-called “schools of advanced experience ” are widely used 
to improve the skills of workers already in employment. These 
schools apply a basic principle of socialist emulation : in them the 
best workers provide comradely assistance to those who are less 
experienced with a view to improving group output. 

At first these “ schools ” worked as follows : each school leader 
(chosen for his outstanding production record) imparted his per- 
sonal fund of experience to a small group of workers in the same 
trade ; directly from his workplace the leader demonstrated the 
methods he used to obtain a high output, improve its quality, 
economise raw materials, maintain his equipment in the best 
possible condition, etc. A consultant (from the engineering and 
technical grades) was attached to the school leader and had talks 
with the trainees, explaining and justifying to them the methods 
of work that they had learned. Instruction also included exercises 
at the learners’ workplaces designed to give them practice in im- 
proved methods. 

Subsequently, “schools of mutual instruction ” and “ schools 
of collective advanced experience ” were started, in which the 
best working methods employed by a group of highly efficient 
workers are studied. Often it becomes necessary to help workers 
to master new equipment, to apply more or less fundamental 
changes in a technical process, to learn to make new kinds of 
products. Special courses are then arranged ; as this provides a 
flexible method of giving instruction on new questions which face 
a whole group of workers. These courses consist of short spells of 
training, mainly of a theoretical character. 

Technical progress leads to more complex operations, and the 
progressive mechanisation and automation of groups of processes 
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make increasing demands on the workers’ skills. Hence the present 
need for a special kind of technical instruction, aimed at raising 
the skill and wage-grading of the workers. This kind of instruction 
is given in courses in “ production technique ”, as they are called 
in the Soviet Union. The training consists of practice on the job 
and theoretical instruction outside working hours. 

New techniques, as well as advanced methods of scientific 
management, require a considerable widening of the workers’ 
occupatienal qualifications—indeed, they may have to learn a 
second or even a third trade. Experience shows that combination 
of trades secures an economy in manpower, increases the productiv- 
ity of labour and avoids breaks in production. Instruction for this 
purpose is provided, as a rule, by individual “ attachment ” : 
a worker teaches his own skills to another coming from a different 
trade, and sometimes the instruction is mutual. 

Training of production workers is not confined to industry. 
In agriculture, too, courses in farming and stock-raising techniques 
are widely used to spread scientific knowledge and advanced 
experience in collective and state farms. These courses are held 
in the winter (when little work can be done in the fields), so that 
great numbers of workers are able to attend them without 
leaving their jobs. They are spread over two years, and graduates 
receive the title of “agricultural technician, first (or second) 
class ”. 

Apart from these courses in farming and stock-raising tech- 
niques, there are various kinds of short courses at which agricultural 
workers improve their skills and obtain experience in trades allied 
to their own. 


REFORM OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


In December 1958 the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. adopted 
an “ Act for the purpose of linking the schools more closely to 
life and of further developing education among the people ”. 
Apart from progress in general education at the secondary and 
higher levels, this measure prescribes a number of important 
steps for the furtier extension and improvement of the vocational 
training of the young. All institutions, of the various existing 
types, for the training of manual workers are to be transformed 
within the next seven years into a comprehensive system of voca- 
tional and technical colleges, which are classified as urban (courses 
lasting one to three years) and agricultural (one to two years). 
The network of these colleges will be gradually expanded. 

The vocational and technical colleges will specialise in particular 
branches of the economy and prepare skilled workers for specific 
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trades and occupations in manufacturing industry, construction, 
communications, public utilities, agricultural mechanics, rural 
electrification, commerce, and cultural and social activities. 

Measures are to be taken to improve the staffing of all vocational 
and technical colleges, and supply them with the appropriate 
training workshops and laboratories. Moreover, to ensure that 
the necessary practical instruction and training will be given, the 
colleges are to be closely linked with progressive undertakings 
that have new equipment and apply the most advanced techniques 
and methods of organisation. Arrangements will be made for the 
use of the best methods of instruction, the systematic co-ordination 
of theory and practice, and the judicious combination of practical 
instruction in school workshops and in undertakings. 

Besides all this, some young persons will be trained for simple 
semi-skilled jobs either by study at the general secondary schools 
with practical industrial instruction or by means of individual and 
group instruction on the job. 

The vocational and technical colleges will take young persons 
wh« have completed the eight-year general school course (which is 
being introduced instead of the existing seven-year course). As the 
reform of the general secondary schools envisaged by the Supreme 
Soviet will take three to five years, during this period some of 
the present technical colleges will be retained so that there will 
be accommodation for all those wishing to enter them on com- 
pletion of the ten-year general school (full secondary education). 
Some of the other existing vocational training institutions will also 
be retained (industrial, construction and other colleges of the same 
type) for juveniles who, for some reason, have not finished their 
secondary education. 

Substantial changes are being made in the curricula of vocational 
and technical colleges to take account of the new conditions under 
which they are to operate. More attention will be paid to training 
under production conditions and to learning new techniques. The 
students will be familiarised with typical operations in several 
cognate or related trades. In order to turn out young workers who 
are fully prepared for self-reliant, highly productive work, the 
length of the period of practice in undertakings is being con- 
siderably increased. 

A number of changes are being made in theoretical instruction 
too. A new course entitled “ Automation and Mechanisation of 
Production ” is being introduced, so that students will be able to 
learn of the achievements and prospects in industrial technology 
and the development of new techniques ; they will study methods 
and means of mechanisation and automation of groups of pro- 
duction processes ; and they will acquire the minimum of additional 
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knowledge they will need if they are to take an active part in 
improving industrial performance. 

For the same reasons a separate course is to be given on the 
organisation and economics of production. The course in electrical 
engineering will be expanded to cover the elements of radio- 
electronics, for without some knowledge of these subjects a worker 
is lost in a modern automated undertaking. 

Each person who takes the full course at a vocational and 
technical college will be given every opportunity of completing his 
general secondary education and obtaining further specialised 
education in the trade which interests him—all without leaving 
his job. 

This reform of vocational and technical education, together 
with the improvement in general and higher education, will lead 
to further progress in the cultural and technical levels of all workers 
in the Soviet Union and will hasten the execution of the new plans 
for the development of the U.S.S.R. contemplated by the Govern- 
ment and the Communist Party. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Vocational! Guidance in Belgium 


The increasing importance attached to educational guidance as the 
very basis for subsequent guidance towards a career has been the most 
remarkable aspect of the vocational guidance services in Belgium during 
the last decade.' Indeed the present aim of these services is to follow the 
child throughout his school life, from his first contact with the school until 
he can be guided into a suitable occupation, by means of a system of medical 
and psychological supervision exercised in close collaboration with the 
teaching staff. This plan is being progressively put into effect by a complex 
network of public and private vocational guidance services. 


Vocational guidance in Belgium bears the stamp of the ideas of 
A. J. Christiaens, a pioneer of the movement and founder of the first 
guidance office in Belgium and the whole European Continent in 1912. 
It was this great teacher’s belief that the child’s personality and the 
parents’ freedom of choice should come before social or economic con- 
siderations. He set out to enlighten each child and his parents as to his 
true bent and th economic prospects in the careers open to him, bearing 
in mind the futttre trend in each career as well as the qualifications 
required. Chris'!iaens was also deeply interested in the future of the 
genuinely or apj-urently less-gifted child. 

Since his first experiments, vocational guidance has grown into a 
large-scale service and both its organisation and its methods have 
changed, but it still aims first and foremost at giving the individual a 
chance to develop and at preserving his freedom of choice within the 
limitations imposed by existing institutions and opportunities. It can 
be claimed on belialf of vocational guidance in Belgium that it caters for 
the individual ancl that this is what distinguishes it from the approach 
current in many other countries, where it is regarded not only as a 
service to the ind'vidual, but also—and perhaps above all—as a means 
of distributing manpower in relation to national needs. Finally, much of 
the work of the J’elgian vocational guidance service consists of educa- 
tional guidance. Over two-thirds of all young people continue their 
general, vocational or technical education beyond the age of 14. In 
other words the choice of school from the age of 12 onwards and the 
course followed at other important ages tend to govern the choice of a 
career for most children. 


1 For an account of these services as they stood in 1948 see E. Louset: “ Vocational 
Guidance in Belgium”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 3, Mar. 1948, 
pp. 187-204. 
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STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SERVICE 
AND PRESENT LEGAL BAsIS 


Vocational guidance, which was the creation of an eminent educa- 
tionalist and of other figures connected with education and was being run 
by private orppaioetions. received its first official recognition in the shape 
of a Royal Order dated 20 February 1936 which set up a National 
Vocational Guidance Centre under the Ministry of Education and thereby 
placed the new service under that Ministry’s wing. This National 
Centre started by launching a publicity campaign to arouse interest in 
vocational guidance in the quarters most closely concerned—school and 
university teachers, the medical profession, the army, etc. 

The next important stage of development was marked by the Regent’s 
Order of 2 May 1949 setting up psychological, medical and social centres 
(called “ P.M.S. centres” for short) at certain state schools on a trial 
basis. 

Subsequently, to clarify the situation, which had become somewhat 
confused following the adoption and abrogation of a number of orders 
in 1953 and 1954, the regulations governing vocational guidance offices 
and P.M.S. centres were recapitulated in a new order promulgated in 1956. 

Finally a considerable innovation was introduced much more 
recently when a department responsible for the vocational guidance and 
placement of young persons over the age of 14 was established in 1957. 
This department, known as the Vocational Supervisory Service, is part 
of the National Placement and Unemployment Office in the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare. With its creation vocational guidance, 
which had previously been the almost exclusive province of the Ministry 
of Education, was taken over in so far as one category of persons was 
concerned by the Ministry of Labour, whose sphere of action is, in 
addition, destined to become wider still since the order provides that the 
National Placement and Unemployment Office is to have its own centres 
for medical and psychological guidance and selection. 

Leaving aside statutes that have been repealed or superseded the 
various measures regulating vocational guidance in Belgium can be 
listed as follows !: 


Organisation and Operation. 

(a) Royal Order dated 4 May 1956: organisation of state vocational 
and school guidance offices and psychological, medical and social (P.M.S.) 
centres ; qualifying conditions for obtaining a government grant; staff 
qualifications ; 

(b) Ministerial Order dated 6 June 1957 : structure and administration ; 
staffing ; qualifying conditions for a government grant ; equipment ; 

(c) Ministerial Despatch dated 10 November 1957: general operating 
instructions ; 

(d) Ministerial Despatch dated 20 May 1950: evening consultations 
and annual closing of state P.M.S. centres. 


Staff Training. 


(a) Royal Order dated 13 January 1947: establishment of vocational 
and school guidance sections in state universities and of a degree and doctor- 
ate in vocational guidance and selection ; 


1 Most of these have been published in a booklet issued by the Ministry of Education : 
Orientation professionnelle et tutelle psycho-médico-sociale dans les écoles. Dispositions régle- 
mentaires. Documentation (Brussels, 1958). 

In subsequent references this booklet will be referred to as : Orientation professionnelle .... 
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(6b) Royal Order dated 22 October 1936: establishment of vocational 
guidance counsellor’s certificate of competence ; this certificate, for which 
two years of | ape A study are required, was made obligatory for 
vocational guidance assistants (article 31 of the Royal Order of 4 May 
1956). 


Administrative Framework. 


(4) Royal Order dated 20 February 1936 establishing a National 
Vocational Guidance Centre under the Ministry of Education to supervise 
the vocational guidance service generally ; 

(b) Royal Order dated 24 October 1936 establishing a Vocational 
Guidance Council with primary responsibility for scrutinising entitlement 
by vocational guidance offices and P.M.S. centres to government grants; 

(c) Ministerial Order dated 15 June 1938: internal regulations of the 
Vocational Guidance Council. 


Staff Status. 


Royal Order dated 15 April 1958 : status of technical staff of vocational 
guidance offices and state P.M.S. centres. 


Vocational Supervision. 


Royal Order dated 23 May 1957 establishing a Vocational Supervisory 
Service for young workers under the National Placement and Unemployment 
Office. This service comprises a National Guidance and Vocational Pre- 
selection Centre for the placement of young people between the ages of 
15 and 20, and in some cases up to the age of 24 inclusive. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERVICES 


As we have seen, the first vocational guidance services were set up 
in Belgium in 1912 as a result of private initiative and even now the 
private centres and offices conduct the majority of examinations and 
supervise the most cases. 

All the centres and offices, whether public or private, are, however, 
subject to the Ministry of Education. Strictly speaking, this only 
applies to private offices which are approved and subsidised by the State, 
but as far as is known there are no unapproved, non-subsidised private 
offices. 

The following are the main public and private vocational guidance 
services in Belgium : (1) Public and private vocational guidance offices 
subject to the Ministry of Education cater for all young people still 
attending an educational establishment (even if only evening classes for 
young industrial workers). These offices are of two types : (a) vocational 
and school guidance offices which cater mainly for local authority or 
private primary schools in a particular area ; and (b) psychological, 
medical and social (P.M.S.) centres which were first set up in 1947 in 
state schools and are usually installed on the premises of secondary 
schools. (2) The Youth Placement Offices are administered by the 
National Placement and Unemployment Office run by the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare ; they are responsible for the guidance of 
young people between the ages of 15 and 20 (in some cases up to 24 
inclusive) who are looking for jobs in industry direct. These young 
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applicants are handled by the vocational supervisory section. The 
guidance they receive is called “ economic” since the main concern is 
to place the applicants in jobs in accordance with prevailing demand. 
The vocational supervision section is to have its own medical and psycho- 
technical service, but for the time being there is only a pilot centre in 
Brussels ; it is planned to open 13 other centres shortly. 


Public Services 


The public vocational guidance offices can be divided into three 
categories : (1) state psychological, medical and social (P.M.S.) centres ; 
(2) communal or inter-communal vocational guidance offices, which 
mainly deal with pupils of local primary schools administered and 
subsidised by one or more communes ; and (3) provincial vocational 
guidance offices whose managers sometimes act as inspectors on behalf 
of the Ministry. 

The provincial offices are the only cases where there is an inter- 
mediate regional level between the Ministry and the local bodies. 

Generally speaking, the private and even the public vocational 
offices normally have a good deal of independence in their work. Often, 
however, this independence is more apparent than real. The Ministry, for 
example, has power to designate the areas to be served by offices and 
centres (although it does not so far appear to have made use of this 
power). Both the public and private vocational offices in practice cater 
for the schools designated by the organisation which subsidises them, 
e.g. the commune, province or private association. 

While vocational guidance agencies are at liberty to choose their 
own methods, here too a certain uniformity is tending to develop as 
between the public and the private centres and offices. This is due to 
the fact that the technicians have all received the same type of training, 
which leads to a standardised approach. Moreover, the Ministry requires 
vocational guidance files to be kept in a certain way and this also makes 
for uniformity despite the variety of formats, coloured papers, etc., 
employed. 

Finally a Ministerial Despatch was also issued on 10 November 1957 
prescribing certain psychotechnical tests which have to be used in 
examinations as well as the fairly rigid schedule to be followed by the 
P.M.S. centres throughout the school year. 


Private Services 


The private subsidised centres and offices are completely unrestricted 
and independent in their operation and management as long as they 
fulfil the conditions which are necessary to qualify for a government 
grant. This grant usually covers between 25 and 30 per cent. of the staff 
salaries but is not intended to meet operating costs. 

There appears to be little liaison among the private centres and 
offices, or between them and the local official guidance offices. Never- 
theless, the different associations operating local private centres and 


1 They must comply with the regulations applicable to state centres regarding aims, 
staffing, premises and equipment ; provide services to all comers and examine free of charge 
applicants who are eligible for free schooling ; submit to inspection by the Ministry of Educa 
tion ; and have handled a sufficient volume of useful work for at least one year. 
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offices do belong to a central organisation, which usually acts as a go- 
between (on request) between locai private offices and the Ministry. 

This central organisation is attached to the Christian Workers’ 
Movement. It is made up of two separate organisations : an association 
of Catholic school and vocational guidance centres (founded in 1934) 
which comprises the offices in the French-speaking part of the country, 
and a similar organisation founded in 1938, comprising the offices in the 
Flemish-speaking areas.! 

These two associations have their headquarters in the head office of 
the Christian Workers’ Movement in Brussels. They perform the same 
very useful but entirely optional services for their member centres. The 
central associations publish tests, technical booklets and careers litera- 
ture, which the individual offices may buy if they wish to. They also 
collate information on technical schools and employment opportunities 
and issue it in the form of index cards to the offices. They organise 
conferences, which play an important part since they lead to exchanges 
of views and often result in changes in testing methods and enable 
various new problems to be tackled jointly. Although the tests issued by 
the two associations are not the same in French and Flemish, the types 
of test employed are of a standard pattern. 


Other Youth Guidance Services 


To meet various special needs a number of other organisations have 
been led to enter the youth guidance field, where their activities are, for 
the most part, subject to supervision by the Ministry of Education. 
Some of these deal with particular cases, while others came into being in 
special circumstances and have not been absorbed by the new organisa- 
tions. A few of the more important are listed here. 


(1) University guidance services were set up from 1952-53 onwards, 
and are responsible for giving vocational guidance and psychological con- 
sultations for students ; they are usually attached to the university chair 
of psychology. 

(2) The Health and Vocational Supervision Department of Charleroi 
Labour University is responsible for the medical, psychological and educa- 
tional supervision of more than 2,000 pupils in the trade school, the secondary 
technical schools and the special school for engineer-technicians in Charleroi. 

(3) The observation centres of the Ministry of Justice are responsible 
for children placed in the care of the courts for one reason or another. 

(4) The Fund for the Rehabilitation of the Handicapped carries out 
psychotechnical examinations prior to the training or rehabilitation of handi- 
capped persons of all ages. 

(5) Among its other activities the National War Disabled Fund operates 
a medical rehabilitation centre which also caters for children considered 
to be war disabled and trains them for a career. 

(6) The Ministry of National Defence runs a vocational guidance centre 
in the Rolin Barracks at Etterbeek to which any conscript may apply, 
during or at the end of his army service, for guidance before returning to 
civilian life. 

(7) Starting in 1945, the authorities of the Charles Buls Teachers’ 
Training College have progressively built up a school welfare department, 
coupled with psychology and medical departments. The original feature 


1 The Centres libres d’orientation scolaire et professionnelle (C.L.O.S.P.) and the 
Centrale voor Studie- en Beroepsorientering (C.S.B.O.) respectively. 
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of this arrangement is that the psychology department not only conducts 
examinations of pupils in the schools in which the trainee teachers do their 
practical work and gives them guidance, but also gives individual remedial 
courses which are conducted by trainee teachers under the supervision of 
a psychologist. 

(8) The Child Educational and Psychological Laboratory of Angleur 
(Liége) established in 1928, the year of its foundation, a local system of 
educational and psychological supervision enabling individual treatment 
to be given to children who are having trouble, particularly at the start 
of their primary education and in some cases as early as the nursery school 
stage. 

(9) The Vocational Guidance Service of Brabant Province acts to some 
extent as a vocational office and pilot P.M.S. centre. 

(10) The Medical and Educational Observation Service for Primary 
School Pupils in the Brussels Area. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Before examining in detail the respective roles of the two main types 
of guidance service and of the newly created vocational supervisory 
Service it may be useful to look briefly at the principles of psycho- 
logical, educational, medical and social supervision on which the whole 
system of vocational guidance is built up. 


Principles of Guidance * 
Initial School Guidance. 


According to these principles educational guidance should begin at 
the age of 6, i.e. when the child enters the primary school, with a 
thorough examination ofall pupils. This examination comprises a medical 
check-up of senses and speech, tests of mental capacity, detection of 
reading difficulties, analysis of emotional growth and an inquiry by a 
social worker from the office into family background (usually combined 
with talks with the family itself). This is used to assign children to 
their normal classes or if necessary to place them under medical supervi- 
sion in special schools (or the special classes to be found in almost all 
primary sch »ls) or alternatively to send them to special courses for 
correcting any speech defects they may have. 

This phase of educational guidance is designed in the main to detect 
at the earliest possible stage any anomalies which may handicap the 
child’s education and to enable the necessary action to be taken in 
each case. 


Supervision and First Phase of Vocational Guidance. 


After this initial examination and until the end of primary school 
the counsellors hold meetings with the teachers and discuss the various 
features brought to light by the psychotechnical examinations. In this 
way they can pick out children, while still at school, who need further 
careful examination. Possible solutions are thoroughly talked over by 


1 See Ministére de l’Instruction publique, Service de l’orientation professionnelle : 
Ecoles et professions (published bi-monthly for vocational guidance bodies in the Brussels 
area), Nos. 6-7, July 1958, pp. 3-6. 
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the team as a whole and the parents’ approval is always obtained before 
any action is taken. Close medical control is maintained during this period 
of educational supervision. Classes may be given sociometric tests to 
help in forming harmonious groups for work and play. The guidance 
counsellors regularly attend meetings of the teaching staff, and draw up 
synoptic group tables and in some cases sociograms. 

At the age of 12, i.e. in the sixth and final year of primary education, 
comes the first phase of vocational guidance.’ It comprises a thorough 
examination of the child’s physical development, an assessment of his 
career interests, verbal tests, pencil and paper tests, tests of scholastic 
attainment (mother tongue, arithmetic), a study of his character, and 
an inquiry into his social background. The most appropriate school 
for the child is only chosen after an individual examination involving 
tests of manual motor speed, dexterity and co-ordination ; tests of 
mental ability ; provision of educational and careers literature ; and 
consultation with the family. 


Second Phase of Vocational Guidance. 


The second phase of the vocational guidance process takes place at 
the age of 15, i.e. at the end of the junior stage a ctailiieny education. 
In practice the pupils are also given a careful examination on their 
entry into secondary school and whenever they change schools. 

At the age of 15 the tests comprise the following : a physical and 
educational test ; an assessment of career and general interests ; com- 
parison with model occupational profiles ; a check on the child’s school 
record; and an analysis of his family, classroom and social relationships. 

These tests are designed either to place the child under vocational 
supervision (i.e. in a job in industry, see below) or to give him a choice 
between the various types of secondary schools open to him. They may 
also result in a more thorough individual examination to find out any 
special fields which may suit him. In all cases the child and his family 
are supplied with any educational or careers literature which may interest 
them. 


Third Phase of Vocational Guidance. 


Finally, at the age of 18, i.e. at the end of the senior stage of secondary 
education, the third phase of vocational guidance takes place. This 
phase involves a review of all the tests, inquiries and analyses made at 
the ages of 12 and 15, a comparison between the examination held at the 
age of 15 with the school record, etc. After the child’s file has been 
studied, talks are held with him, his parents and his teacher or teachers, 
who are called together by the counsellors to decide on the type of 
advanced education to be followed or the choice of occupation or range of 
occupations. 

1 At the age of 12 a child is faced with a choice which is crucial for his future career. 
He has to choose between the following school courses : (1) Classical secondary education. 
(2) Modern secondary education. (3) Technical, trade or commercial education. In this 
case after two years in the main stream, the child, depending on his abilities, can choose 
between secondary technical training and the various trade sections which train skilled 
workers (ages 14-15). (4) A continuation of the primary education course, where after the 
age of 14 he is usually found work directly in industry. The last two years at the primary 
school do include a certain amount of pre-apprenticeship training, ¢.g. manual work, 
woodwork, metal work, modelling and drawing, depending on the school and local facilities. 
It should be added that the number of pupils who take this course is small and is tending 
to drop still further. 
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Vocational and School Guidance Offices 


It is the vocational and school guidance offices that are responsible 
for the initial guidance given at the age of 6 and for psychological and 
pedagogic supervision until the age of 12, when vocational guidance 
proper commences. For this purpose they supply the teaching staff 
with the data to be entered on the special schoo] index cards that follow 
each child throughout his school career. Careful individual examinations 
are also carried out as the need occurs, usually when an important 
decision has to be taken. Educational results are entered at least once 
a year on personal forms in accordance with a marking system which 
makes these results comparable in each class and age group. 

Yet, although the offices attempt to supervise all the schoolchildren 
in their area, they are forced by circumstances to devote most of their 
time to the 12-year examination. This examination, which is of capital 
importance for the child’s future career, comprises the following psycho- 
technical tests in addition to the medical examination and the inquiry 
into social background : 


(a) group tests : verbal ; non-verbal reasoning ; numerical ; spatial ; 
mechanical intelligence ; intellectual level ; 

(b) individual tests: manual co-ordination, motor and dexterity 
tests ; character tests ; questions on career interests. 


These tests are supplemented by a study of family and social 
influences based on inquiries by the office social worker. 

In connection with the above examination it must be pointed out 
that Belgium is one of the countries where vocational guidance has 
been based from the start on psychotechnical tests and where a guidance 
examination without either group or individual tests would be incon- 
ceivable. All the methods used no doubt owe something to Christiaens, 
but considerable diversification has taken place and there are some 
regional differences. 

Although all the offices do not carry out all the above tests they do try 
to collect the main evidence the tests are expected to provide. A com- 
prehensive examination of this kind, apart altogether from the inter- 
views, requires about 12 hours. 

The vocational offices are also asked to undertake testing on behalf 
of various authorities and this takes up between 10 and 20 per cent. 
of their time. The most important of these demands are those made 
by the School Medical Inspectorate, the Apprenticeship Service of the 
Ministry of the Middle Classes, the Vocational Supervisory Service 
of the National Placement and Unemployment Office, the juvenile 
courts, other educational authorities, and the heads of public institutions 
or special schools for minors. In view of the varied nature of these 
duties, the vocational offices cannot always plan their work in the same 
way as the P.M.S. centres described in the next section. Before turning 
to the P.M.S. centres, however, a few figures on both the vocational 
offices and the medical centres will give an idea of the development of 
these two services for which the Belgian Ministry of Education is res- 
ponsible, and of the outstanding progress made since the end of the 
Second World War, particularly during the last few years (table I). 
There has been a steady increase in the number of offices opened (despite 
recent mergers of existing offices for administrative reasons) together 
with an increase in the number of tests and of pupils under psychological 
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supervision while still at school. Nevertheless, despite this undeniable 
improvement, only a small proportion of the school population, even 
in the age group most closely affected by vocational guidance (12-14) 
is so far covered by the service. In the other age groups the proportion 


is even smaller (table II). 


TABLE I. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FACILITIES AND SERVICES, 1946-1958 





Facility or service 


| 


1946 


1956 * 


1958 * 





offices : 
Number of offices open by 


Vocational and school guidance 
| day (full-time) 


Number of offices open in the 
evening? . : Fei it 


P.M.S. centres 


Number of examinations 





10 


53 ¢ 
3 
18,575 





51 


53 
15 
91,136 








61 


53 
28 
117,250 








1 For the years 1946-1956 see Orientation professionnelle. . ., op. cit. p. 78. * For 1958 : I.L.O. on-the-spot 
survey. * The offices open in the evening will be progressively replaced by full-time offices. * 1948. 


TABLE II. 


SCHOOL POPULATION DEALT WITH BY THE VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE SERVICE, BY AGE GROUPS, 1954-55! 





235,355 


Number in each group 


Number 


examined 


| 
| 
of children | 
| 
| 


Percentage of children | 


examined 
age group 


in 


each | 


10,357 


4 


; 


| 


] | 
10 to 12 years| 12 to 14 years|14 to 16 yom 


191,702 


13 


218,605 


16 to 18 years | 18 to 20 years 


233,302 | 228,385 


13,445 


6 


3,890 


2 


3,189 


1 





| 

| 

| 

ee Te ; aware." 

1 More recent figures are not available in this form. It should be noted, however, that in 1958 the 

proportion of children examined between the ages of 12 and 14 rose from 13 per cent. to about 25 per cent. ; 

there were also increases in the case of the other groups : about 8 per cent. for those between 14 and 16 and 
3.5 per cent. for those between 16 and 18. 








The Work of the Psychological, Medical and Social Centres 


With one or two exceptions, the state P.M.S. centres are to be found 
on the premises of boys’ secondary schools, and usually cater at the same 
time for the local girls’ secondary school. They are therefore responsible 
for the psychological and medical supervision of one or two public 
secondary establishments. Although the law makes provision for a 
“ schedule of establishments ” for each centre, it is uncommon for more 
than two to be catered for. Pupils outside the school where the centre 
is established are only examined individually and are not subject to 
supervision. The heads of schools which are not yet covered by one of 
these centres can make use of their facilities, with the Ministry’s per- 
mission. 
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The annual programme of each P.M.S. centre is laid down in the 
Ministerial Despatch of 10 November 1957 as follows : 


(1) September-October: testing of newcomers (starting with the 
youngest secondary school pupils, i.e. those aged 12 to 13). 


(2) November-December : vocational guidance examination of pupils 
finishing the senior secondary course. 


(3) January-February : examination of pupils who have failed in 
the Christmas examinations. 

(4) March-April: vocational guidance of pupils ending the junior 
secondary course (those aged 15 to 16). 

(5) May-June : pupils completing the school’s primary course. 

(6) July-August : pupils who have had setbacks and those who have 
passed in. 


The general group tests comprise the following: (a) verbal ; 
(b) character ; (c) career interests ; (d) general knowledge or perform- 
ance ; (¢) spatial or technical. The medical conclusions must be explicit, 
i.e. it is not enough to note the absence or presence of any counter- 
indications. At each stage the counsellor-manager’s general conclusions 
must place the emphasis on supervision : it is not enough simply to make 
a diagnosis ; he must provide a basis for a whole educational process. 
The written reports on the tests are communicated to the parents as a 
general rule. Although some authorities are entitled to ask for them 
(subject to professional secrecy) the practice has grown up whereby the 
parents are allowed to decide whether or not to divulge them. 

Apart from the complete vocational guidance file, a supervision card 
is made out for each pupil by the nurse, who notes down the main 
particulars on the file, particularly any major variations and circum- 
stances likely to cause difficulty. 

Although the structure of the P.M.S. centres was originally designed 
for state secondary schools, a number of denominational medical centres 
quickly sprang up to cater for regional groups of private secondary 
schools. This was done either by converting former vocational offices or 
by opening new centres. 


Vocational Supervision of Youth 


It has already been mentioned that a new service—the Vocational 
Supervisory Service—has recently been established in the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare. This service was mainly designed to protect 
young workers entering industry without any pon he of apprenticeship, 
and was to operate through offices attached to the placement service. 
At present, however, there is only one such office (in Brussels) with the 
necessary psychotechnical facilities and qualified staff. Nevertheless, 
the service is already conducting large-scale propaganda by posting at 
least two booklets to the home addresses of children reaching the age 
of 14, whose names are supplied by the schools. The first of these is a 
guide which tells young people wishing to enter industry about their 
rights and opportunities.‘ The second is an information booklet con- 


1 It contains, for example, practical advice about vocational supervision (and the text 
of the Placement of Young Workers Order dated 25 October 1945) ; vocational guidance ; 
technical training ; articles of apprenticeship ; the Women’s and Children’s Employment 
Act ; social security ; employment injuries ; and occupational diseases. 
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taining full details, with addresses and hours of opening, of all placement 
and vocational guidance offices in Belgium. It also gives as many details 
as possible about career opportunities, chances of technical training and 
the appropriate procedure in each case. 

Young ge os are urged to consult the office nearest their homes and 
are also told that their fares, if any, will be refunded. 

The service’s main task is to see that young people are placed in 
the best jobs and in the ones most suitable to them. The decision is 
taken on the basis of an interview followed, where necessary, by psycho- 
technical tests. 

Once they have been placed in employment the service keeps in 
touch with them while they are settling down in their jobs ; if need be 
it helps them with their personal problems as well. 

In its work the service maintains a close contact with schools, 
employers, workers’ and handicraft workers’ organisations, youth 
welfare movements, official bodies concerned with apprenticeship, and 
the vocational guidance offices. It supervises the drafting of contracts 
of employment with a view to ensuring that they will promote the 
training of young persons and keep them out of moral danger ; it also 
makes sure that the terms of these contracts are enforced. 


FOLLOW-UP 


There is no organised individual or statistical follow-up in Belgium. 
Various ministerial orders show that the authorities are fully aware of 
the need for properly organised follow-up over a period of several years 


after the last consultation, and the organisation of a scheme for this 
purpose is at present under consideration. But the staffs of the voca- 
tional guidance offices and medical centres are still inadequate for the 
purpose. Once this shortage has been remedied the various forms of 
guidance given will be systematically followed up. At present a question- 
naire and a reply-paid —- are sent to the person concerned, and 
in certain cases a social worker from the responsible office makes a 
personal inquiry. The ministerial orders promulgated provide for annual 
follow-up and recommend the use of special file markers to indicate the 
persons who should have priority because of special difficulties revealed 
by the first examination. Where an inquiry 1s carried out by a social 
worker it should not be restricted to discovering whether or not the young 
person has followed the guidance given, but should also show whether 
he is getting on well and how the factors on which the advice was 
originally based have since evolved. In the process parents, employers 
and teachers may be interviewed and their statements will be recorded 
in the appropriate personal file. If necessary, the person concerned will 
be required to take a fresh examination. 

It should also be borne in mind that during the whole period of 
supervision there is a virtually automatic check on the guidance over a 
number of years. But this is only during the child’s schooling or ap- 
prenticeship. After young people have been placed in jobs they can still 
apply to the vocational guidance offices, which stay open in the evenings 
at least once a week after normal working hours. This, of course, means 
that the offices are normally only revisited by applicants who are dis- 
satisfied in one way or another with their jobs or their employers. 

Partial statistics have been compiled in some cases, which show the 
effectiveness of work of the guidance offices and medical centres. For 
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example, after the first medical centre to be opened had been in operation 
for four years, it was noted that the percentage of successes among those 
leaving school (at the age of 18) rose from 30 per cent. in 1953 to 43 per 
cent. in 1957. For the country as a whole the average rate of successes 
among these school leavers is 20.4 per cent. 

Surveys carried out in samples of between 300 and 400 young workers 
by the association of Catholic school and vocational guidance centres 
have shown, particularly in the Tournai and Antwerp districts, that 
(a) there are 80 per cent. of successes among those who consulted an 
office and took its advice ; (b) there are between 55 and 60 per cent. of 
successes among those who did not consult an office or did not take its 
advice ; (c) in areas where there is a vocational office, employers in- 
creasingly tend to prefer apprentices or clerical beginners who have 
taken a vocational guidance examination. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


Dedicated as they are to providing children individually with the 
best possible service and concentrating, in consequence, on the analysis 
of personality and the assessment of physical and vocational capacities, 
vocational guidance bodies in Belgium have hitherto given little atten- 
tion to employment forecasting and the distribution of information on 
eo opportunities, careers and vocational training to children 
and the general public. Nevertheless during the past few years, under 
the pressure of circumstances, the various vocational guidance services 
have come to realise the need for systematic documentation on the part 
of counsellors as well as the young themselves. 

In order to keep the offices informed, the Ministry of Education has 
issued a bi-monthly information bulletin since 1957 entitled Ecoles et 
professions, which supplies vocational guidance experts with details 
about employment opportunities, official vacancies, employment market 
trends, the educational system, vocational training, inquiries into par- 
ticular problems, etc. 

As was mentioned earlier, all young school leavers on reaching the 
age of 14 are sent at their home addresses two pamphlets containing 
information they may need, which are published by the National 
Placement and Unemployment Office. 

The Directorate of Technical Education gives wide circulation to an 
informative pamphlet on vocational training and the opportunities 
it affords for young people at all levels. 

The private associations likewise publish pamphlets in Flemish 
and French! for use by teachers. Also under the auspices of these 
associations, the daily newspaper La Cité publishes a special number 
every year in June (the latest on 2 June 1959) dealing with vocational 
guidance and technical training facilities. 

In the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare a number of trade 
monographs have been produced by a special committee, and a proposal 
has been put forward that the Central Economic Council should make a 
survey of trends in employment opportunities. Pending the opening of 
new vocational guidance offices, the Directorate of Intermediate (second- 
ary) Education has been asked to appoint a teacher in each school to 
whom the P.M.S. centre can send its literature so that he can deal with 
any queries from families. 


1 Entitled Wat zal it worden ? and Que dois-je choisir ? respectively. 
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Finally the National Placement and Unemployment Office has set up 
a ——— committee, which has compiled an occupational nomenclature 
and prepared descriptions of the working conditions and medical counter- 
indications associated with each occupation. 


THE STAFFING OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OFFICES 
AND P.M.S. CENTRES 


Establishment and Qualifications Required 


The minimum establishment of a vocational guidance office or P.M.S. 
centre consists of a counsellor-manager, one counsellor, and, as assistants, 
a social worker and a nurse. A third assistant specialising in vocational 
guidance may be substituted for the counsellor. 

The counsellor-manager must have a degree in vocational guidance 
and selection, or in psychology or applied psychology ; he must be at 
least 30 and have a minimum of five years’ experience of vocational 
guidance in an approved office or centre, or at least five years’ of teaching 
experience ing two years in an approved office or centre. 

Counsellors must have a degree in vocational guidance and selection, 
or in psychology or applied psychology, or in pedagogy. 

Vocational guidance offices and P.M.S. centres are run by counsellor- 
managers, who are responsible for directing and co-ordinating their 
various activities and are alone permitted to maintain contact with their 
respective administrative authorities and to communicate with school 
authorities, public services and families. 

All vocational guidance personnel are bound by professional secrecy 
regarding any information obtained in the course of their duties con- 
cerning examinees or their families. 


Training of Vocational Guidance Staff 


It was early recognised in Belgium—more clearly, perh. ps, than in a 
number of other countries—that the quality of vocational guidance 
depends above all on the personal and professional qualities of the 
counsellors and that it is therefore dangerous to make it too easy to enter 
the profession. 

Starting in 1923 the School of Labour Study in Brussels organised 
courses in vocational guidance, psychotechnics and scientific manage- 
ment. In 1936 a royal order instituted an examination for vocational 
guidance counsellors. The universities, too, began to take interest in the 
subject and an applied psychology section was established in the Uni- 
versity of Louvain. Subsequently, in 1947, a royal order inaugurated 
a special course leading to a degree in vocational guidance and selection 
in the two state universities of Ghent and Liége ; and from the academic 
year 1949-50 the School of Pedagogy of the Free University of Brussels 
started running a course in psychology leading to a similar degree. 
Thus the four Belgian universities have full-time degree courses in 
applied psychology, involving a minimum of four years’ study. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As we have seen, the main youth guidance services in Belgium are 
subject to the Ministry of Education. Nevertheless the offices now in 
existence came into being on the initiative of a variety of organisations, 
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e.g. private associations, communes, provincial authorities and univer- 
sities. When the Legislature decided in 1956 to impose a measure of 
unity on all these services by royal and ministerial order, it was anxious 
to avoid forcing them into a rigid pattern which might have paralysed 
them. A number of services (the chief among which have been listed) 
do not come within the sainiaaative framework laid down in the 
order of 4 May 1956. 

The need for a certain amount of uniformity in the operation and 
techniques of the vocational guidance service has, however, become only 
too apparent. It has been found that the unco-ordinated experiments 
and sporadic efforts of isolated organisations have in the past only led 
to disappointments and dead-ends. This lack of a working system of 
co-ordination called for a degree of administrative and technical 
standardisation. 

Ever since the earliest days every effort has been made to give 
continuous guidance to schoolchildren from the time they enter school, 
so as to equip them as well as possible for adult life. But the pro- 
gramme is an ambitious one and calls for an ample as well as a highly 
qualified staff. This helps to explain why only a fairly small proportion 
of primary and secondary school pupils now benefit by the facilities 
provided a the service. For cmnmele, in the 12-14 age group (which 
needs guidance most) a bare 25 per cent. of schoolchildren are reached 
by the guidance services. It is hoped, however, that with the extension 
of the services it will be possible within four or five years for almost 
all children, at least in this age group, to be given continuous super- 
vision culminating in guidance for a career. 

The guidance services are trying to cut down the number of secondary 
school pupils and university students who, swayed by temporary 
influences and personal ambitions, haphazardly enter institutions for 
which they are not suited and which they are forced to leave before very 
long. But it is considered—and this is a vital principle—that a child 
cannot be properly prepared for a career unless medical and social, as 
well as psychological and scholastic information, is available before any 
guidance is given. 

One fairly serious shortcoming was noted three or four years ago in 
the organisation of the Belgian service, namely the lack of information 
on careers, employment opportunities and economic trends and the 
first steps to remedy it have been taken. 

It is important not to overlook one salient feature of the Belgian 
youth guidance service—the fact that it is more concerned with educa- 
tional guidance than with the placement of young people in industry as 

— or workers (as is the case in most of the industrialised countries 
Europe). For Belgium already possesses fairly ample technical training 
facilities for both boys and girls offering a wide variety of specialised 
courses in agriculture, industry, commerce, social services, etc. What 
is more important, these schools provide training at different levels 
ranging from “ primary industrial” through junior and senior secondary 
to advanced technical. 

As regards administrative organisation, we have seen that despite 

the great latitude in working methods allowed to centres and offices, 


1 Cf. the White Paper entitled Enseignement technique which was published and widely 
circulated by the Ministry of Education in 1959. It contains a list of 18 types of technical 
schools for boys and 16 for girls, the main part-time courses and, as an example, a list of 
about 100 of the subjects. 
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recent government orders have imposed a certain amount of standardisa- 
tion. This standardisation is helped by the uniform approach which 
guidance counsellors learn at university. This does not alter the impres- 
sion that relations between local offices and centres are not close enough. 
Thus, in the city of Antwerp alone, there are six local vocational offices 
and seven others for the rest of the province.! These offices have no links 
between them, and the areas they cover are not settled by the Ministry 
or a central organisation but by their own local affinities. This problem 
of the isolation of local guidance offices is perhaps one of the most 
important as well as one of the most awkward facing the Belgian system. 
The vocational guidance service has, of course, to cope with a good 
many other problems and difficulties. Like similar services in other 
countries it is plagued by inadequate staff and grants. 

Even so, Belgium does afford an almost unique example of coherent 
and continuous guidance for young people from the time they enter 
primary school until they take up a career—a service which also has the 
advantage of being staffed by university graduates—coupled with the 
placement and vocational supervision of young people who are unable 
or unwilling to continue their studies. 


1 For example, in the city itself there is a state P.M.S. centre in the boys’ secondary 
school ; a communal service for primary schools ; another at the apprenticeship secretariat 
(Ministry of the Middle Classes) and one for handicapped’ persons ; a P.M.S. centre for 
girls at the secondary school ; a vocational office attached to the State Teachers’ Training 
College ; and a private P.M.S. centre which caters mainly for children in their first year at 
primary school in Antwerp and about 20 surrounding communes. 

In the province of Antwerp there are a state and a denominational P.M.S. centre at 
Turnaud ; another two at Malines (denominational and private) ; two at Lierre and two 
vocational offices (denominational and municipal) at Willerboek. It is not certain that this 
list is exhaustive. It should be noted that the city of Antwerp has nearly 500,000 inhabitants 
and the province nearly 1,500,000. This works out at a guidance office for about every 
100,000 inhabitants. 





Dismissal Procedures 


VIII: Argentina — IX: Japan! 
Argentina 
SOURCES OF REGULATION 
Legislation 


The most important source of regulation of dismissal procedures in 
Argentina is legislation.2 The basic provisions are contained in Act 
No. 11729 of 21 September 1934, which amended sections 154 to 160 
of the Commercial Code. These sections deal mainly with the determi- 
nation of the employment relationship of commercial employees, but 
court decisions have extended the coverage of these provisions to 
industrial workers as well. Another text containing pertinent pro- 
visions covering workers and salaried employees in practically all 
sectors is Decree No. 33302 of 20 December 19455, which, though prin- 
cipally concerned with minimum wages, deals with dismissal matters 
in sections 66 and 67 under the heading of job security. 

In addition there are a number of other Acts, decrees and regulations 
that contain special rules for the dismissal of particular categories of 
employees and for the dismissal of employees in certain circumstances. 
The most important of these regulations will be mentioned further below. 

The decisions rendered by the labour courts, which apply and 
interpret the legal provisions, play a prominent part in the evolution 
of principles and rules. As the legal provisions mentioned, which are 
federal in character, are enforced by the judicial bodies of the various 
provinces, and as there is no supreme court of appeal at the federal 
level with jurisdiction to resolve conflicting decisions between different 
provinces, there are many divergent decisions and interpretations ; this 
often makes it difficult, if not impossible, to assess the position of the 
law on particular issues. 


Other Sources 


Collective agreements and individual contracts of employment 
do not seem to be important sources of dismissal regu'ation ; they 


1 For the preceding articles in this series, dealing respectively with France, the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., the Federal Republic of Germany, the United Kingdom, and India 
and the United Arab Republic, see Vol. LX XIX, No. 6, June 1959, and Vol. LX XX, 
Nos. 1-5, July-Nov. 1959. 

2 The Constitution of Argentina was amended on 24 October 1957, when a new article 
was inserted providing that the law shall guarantee the protection of every employee 
against arbitrary dismissal. See /.L.O. Legislative Series (hereafter cited as L.S.), 1957 
(Arg. 2). 

§L.S., 1934 (Arg. 3). 

*E. Krotroscuin: Tratado practico de derecho del trabajo (Buenos Aires, Roque Depalma 
Editor, 1955), Vol. I, p. 68. 

5 Boletin Oficial de la Republica Argentina, 31 Dec. 1945. 
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may, however, contain provisions that are more favourable to the 
employees than the legal standards and are enforceable by the courts. 


* 
* * 

Argentine regulations do not prohibit dismissals as such, but rather 
provide that certain measures should be taken by management to 
temper the effects of dismissal on the employees concerned. As this is 
the general rule it will be discussed first. Special procedures applicable 
in the event of reduction of staff for economic reasons will then be 
reviewed, followed in turn by summary dismissal for “ just cause ”, 
special regulation for particular categories of employees and in special 
circumstances, recourse and remedies and, finally, the position of the 
dismissed employee. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Employers are in principle free to dismiss any of their workers 
provided that they comply with two main obligations : observance of a 
period of notice and payment of a severance allowance. 


Notice 
The principle of notice of dismissal is set out in section 157 of the 
Act of 1934, which states that unless a longer period is fixed by agree- 
ment between the parties the period of notice shall be one or two months, 


depending upon whether the length of service is less or more than five 
years. These periods are counted from the last day of the month in 


which notice is given. If no notice is given or if the period of notice given 
is shorter than that established by law or agreement, as the case may be, 
the employee is entitled to compensation in lieu of notice in an amount 
equivalent to the remuneration due for the period of notice or for the 
period by which the notice given falls short of the statutory period of 
notice.! 


Severance Allowance 


In all cases of dismissal, except those for “ just cause ” (discussed 
below), the employer is obliged to pay a severance allowance to the 
employee concerned. The scale of severance allowances set out in 
section 157 (3) of the Act of 1934, has since been doubled by section 67 
of Decree No. 33302 of 1945. Under the provisions now in force the 
amount of the severance pay may not be less than one month’s remuner- 
ation for each year of service or part of a year exceeding three months. 
By a month’s remuneration is meant the average monthly pay for the last 
five years, or for the whole period of service if it is less than five years, 
including commissions or other forms of remuneration, all payments 
in cash and the value of board and lodging provided free. The law also 
provides that the severance allowance shall not in any case be less than 
two months’ pay, nor more than 1,000 pesos for each year’s service. 

Severance allowances must not, of course, be confused with com- 
pensation in lieu of notice ; the same employee may well be entitled to 
both. The nature and purpose of the severance allowance have been the 


1 According to the provisions of Decree No. 33302 this compensation seems to have 
been doubled, but both court decisions and legal doctrine have interpreted this provision 
in different ways. 
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subject of lengthy discussions to which legal doctrine and court deci- 
sions have made important contributions, but which have not yet led 
to a generally accepted theory. According to the various views expressed 
the severance allowance may be regarded as an indemnity for loss of the 
job, a welfare benefit, a bonus for the employee’s loyalty during his 
service, a share in the value of the undertaking (which has been 
increased through the employee’s work), an additional wage the payment 
of which has merely been postponed or (particularly after the increase 
of the allowance by the decree of 1945) as an obstacle to dismissals that 
are arbitrary and not sufficiently examined beforehand.! 

The employer is not obliged to pay a severance allowance to an 
employee who is entitled to an old-age pension®, as social security 
benefits exclude the payment of severance pay.? 


REDUCTION OF PERSONNEL FOR ECONOMIC REASONS 


The principle that in case of dismissal for reasons other than “ just 
cause ” the employer must observe a period of notice and pay a severance 
allowance to the dismissed employee also applies in cases of redundancy ; 
but under certain conditions employees may be suspended and not dis- 
missed, and in certain cases the amount of the severance allowance may 
be less. In addition, the employees to be dismissed must be selected 
according to criteria fixed by the law. The legal provisions applicable 
are those of Decree No. 33302 (article 66), amended by the standards 
laid down in article 157 (3) of the Commercial Code as amended by Act 
No. 11729, 


Suspension 


When the employment relationship is suspended the employee, 
although formally still linked with the employer by his employment 
contract, is relieved of his obligation to be at the disposal of the employer 
and the employer is relieved of his obligation to pay the wage or salary. 
Although the letter of the law permits an employer to suspend an em- 
ployee for any reason, doctrine and court decisions have established the 
principle that a suspension must always be justified.4 Such doctrine 
and court decisions have, after some hesitation, permitted a suspension 
for disciplinary reasons, but suspension is normally based on economic 
reasons. 

The maximum period of suspension, as fixed by law, is 30 days ; 
it may be extended to 90 days in cases of force majeure. In a great number 
of decisions rendered by the labour courts it has been established that 
temporary reductions of work, foreseeable consequences of general 
business risks, lack of raw material or necessary repair in the workshop 
which could have been foreseen and avoided, and other comparable 
circumstances do not constitute force majeure. The limitation of the 
suspension period is of great practical importance, because an employee 
whose suspension exceeds the time limits fixed by law without his con- 
sent may consider himself as dismissed ; this, under normal circum- 
stances, entitles him to a severance allowance. 


1 KROTOSCHIN, op. cit., pp. 575 ff. See also Mario L. Deveat: Lineamentos de derecho 
del trabajo (Buenos Aires, Tipografica Editora Argentina, 1953), 2nd ed., p. 299. 


® There is no unemployment insurance scheme in Argentina. 
® KROTOSCHIN, op. cit., p. 588. 
* Kroroscnin, op. cit., p. 434. 
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Severance Allowance 


Although the principle that an employee who is dismissed for reasons 
other than “just cause” is entitled to a severance allowance applies 
also to dismissals for economic reasons, the law (section 67 (2) of Decree 
No. 33302) stipulates explicitly that employees who are dismissed for 
“reduction or lack of work” are entitled to a severance allowance, 
the amount of which is 50 per cent. of the allowance in general cases. 
The interpretation of the terms “ reduction or lack of work” has been 
the subject of extensive case law. On the one hand, a clear distinction 
had to be drawn between reduction or lack of work which entitles the 
employee to an allowance and cases where the closing down of the 
business is due to cases of force majeure and in which the employer is 
therefore relieved of all his obligations.1 On the other hand, courts had 
to define clearly the cases of dismissal for reduction or lack of work in 
which employers are entitled to reduce the severance allowance by 50 per 
cent. as distinguished from general dismissal cases with full allowance.? 

Here it is important to note that courts have established the general 
rule that a reduction or lack of work due to the normal risks of business 
entitle the employer to reduce the allowance while reduction or lack 
of work due to his negligence do not give him this right. Thus, for 
instance, courts have permitted the reduction in the allowance in the 
following cases: lack of raw materials or foreign currency, reduction 
in the number of customers, deficit in the undertaking not due to fraud 
or bad administration, closing of a part of the undertaking due to 
reasons not imputable to the employer. On the other hand if the reduc- 
tion or lack of work is due to bad management, disagreement amongst 
the business partners, lack of credits, excessive expenditure, or use of 
defective machines, the employer must pay the full allowance.* These 
examples, chosen at random, are only given to illustrate the main idea 
underlying the Argentine regulations, court decisions being very diver- 
gent on these questions. 


Selection of Employees to Be Dismissed 


If reduction or lack of work necessitates dismissals, the employer 
must start with the employees having the least seniority (section 67 
(1) of Decree No. 33302). Court decisions have established the principle 
that, as a general rule, the seniority unit is the whole undertaking 
unless a specific department constitutes a “ separate unit”. Further- 
more, in applying the seniority principle the hierarchy in the under- 
taking must be taken into consideration so that seniority only applies 
to the selection of employees having the same grade. It should, however, 
also be noted here that in the interpretation and practical application 
of the seniority principle court decisions diverge considerably. 


SUMMARY DISMISSALS FOR JUST CAUSE 


The notion of dismissal for just cause as it has been established by 
Argentine legislation does not mean that dismissals that are not based 


1See in particular Mario L. Deveatt1: “‘ Fuerza mayor’ y ‘ disminucién o falta de 
trabajo’ ”, in Derecho del Trabajo (Buenos Aires), 1948, p. 248. 

2 The essence of the main court decisions is reproduced in Derecho del Trabajo (Reper- 
torio general, 1941-1955) (Buenos Aires, 1956), pp. 284 ff. Court decisions are currently 
published in Derecho del Trabajo. 

* KROTOSCHIN, op. cit., p. 528. 
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on just cause are inadmissible or unlawful. It only means that in the 
case of a dismissal for just cause in accordance with the criteria fixed 
by law the employer is relieved of certain obligations which would 
otherwise arise, as discussed above. 


Definition of Just Cause 


Argentine legislation does not contain an exhaustive enumeration 
of all instances of just cause, but gives (mainly in sections 159 and 160 
of Act No. 11729) some general ilbcations supplemented by examples, 
which have in the meantime been elaborated, determined and defined 
in great detail by a vast number of court decisions. According to the 
rules and principles thus developed the term “ just cause ” would cover 
infractions of discipline, negligence, disobedience, misconduct, failure 
to observe the time schedule, drunkenness, acts of violence or similar 
offences, lack of respect to the employer and his representatives, dis- 
loyalty, fraud, breach of confidence, and, under certain circumstances, 
inability to perform the job, chronic contagious disease, long and 
repeated absenteeism, etc. These cases are merely examples of a vast 
and highly varied jurisprudence ; for the courts enjoy considerable 
discretion in interpreting the facts and take into consideration the 
character of the relations between superiors and inferiors in every indi- 
vidual case (section 159 (2) of Act No. 11729). 


Effects of Dismissal for Just Cause 


In case of dismissal for just cause the employer need not observe a 
period of notice nor pay severance allowance. The character of sum- 
mary dismissal in this case is underscored by the general principle 
established by the courts that the employer must avail himself of his 
right to summary dismissal with due dispatch after he learns of the facts 
constituting the just cause. Although sufficient time may be taken to 
examine the case and to reflect on the decision to be taken, the employer 
must not wait for an unreasonably long period. The law has not fixed 
a time limit. 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS FOR PARTICULAR CATEGORIES OF EMPLOYEES 


In addition to the principles and rules applicable to manual workers 
and salaried employees in general there are a number of special legal 
regulations for particular categories of employees. 


Bank and Insurance Employees 


Employees with more than five years of service in banks, insurance 
companies and savings institutions enjoy full job security. Act No. 12637 
of 10 September 1940!, supplemented by Decree No. 20268/46 as amend- 
ed?, provides that one of the principles on which the conditions of 
service of bank employees are based is job security. This means that 
bank employees, irrespective of their duties and grade, may not be dis- 
missed until they satisfy the conditions for a retirement pension, except 
for certain serious reasons for which they themselves are to blame. 


1 L.S., 1940 (Arg. 3). 
2 See Decree No. 5547/59. See also M. L. Deveati: “ Nuevas normas sobre estabilidad 
de los empleados bancarios ”, in Derecho del Trabajo, 1959, p. 411. 
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These reasons are specified in the legislation and include conviction of 
an offence against the bank or a third party, physical or mental incapacity, 
a chronic contagious disease constituting a {ee to the staff, — me 

or am absence from work, serious or repeated disobedience, dis- 
ord conduct, and repeated salary attachment. A dismissal in the 
hones of one of these reasons is null and void, and an employee so 
dismissed is entitled to his salary as from the time of his dismissal 
until reinstatement. If the —_ oyer refuses to recall him, he must 
continue paying the salary until the employee satisfies the conditions 
for a retirement pension. The provisions of Act No. 12637, which had 
previously been applicable to bank employees only, were extended to 
employees of insurance companies and savings institutions by Decree 
No. 12366 of 1945. The principle that job security may not be replaced 
by an indemnity and that the employee keeps his right to the wage or 
salary, may also be, and in fact is in some few cases, stipulated by 
collective agreements.* 


Other Categories of Employees 


There are a number of regulations prescribing special dismissal 
procedures for particular categories of employees. These provisions 
may enumerate in an exhaustive manner the causes for summary dis- 
missal as, for instance, in the case of janitors * and professional journal- 
ists. They may also, as in the case of seamen‘ for example, contain 
special dismissal regulations for certain categories of workers not covered 
by Act No. 11729. 


SPECIAL PROTECTION OF EMPLOYEES IN CERTAIN POSITIONS AND UNDER 
CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 


A number of legislative provisions afford increased job security by 
prohibiting the dismissal of employees based on certain reasons or in 
certain situations. 


Trade Union Activities 


Dismissal or suspension of an employee fom the purpose of preventing 
or impeding his exercise of trade union rights would constitute an unfair 
labour practice under section 42 of Act No. 14455 of 8 August 1958.° 
Moreover, an employee holding trade union office or having similar 
functions as a workers’ a susp tg Ne member of a works committee 
or of another industrial representation body enjoys job security. Under 
sections 40 and 41 of the Somddasmianit, Act employers have to hold 
the position of such employees open for them if, on assuming the office 
or function indicated, they are thereby unable to continue working. 


1 See decision of the Higher Tribunal of Cordoba, of 12 April 1951, published in Derecho 
del Trabajo, 1951, p. 484, with comment by M. Deveati. See also H.C. Ferrero: “ El 
derecho a la estabilidad”, in Estudios de derecho del trabajo en memoria de Alejandro 
Unsain (Buenos Aires, Editorial “ E] Ateneo ”, 1954), p. 143, and in particular p. 150. 

2 Act No. 12981. 

§ Act No, 12908. 

* Sections 984 et seq. of the Commercial Code. 

§ L.S., 1958 (Arg. 1). 
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These employees must, in addition, be reinstated on the expiry of their 
term of office and may not be discharged for one year thereafter, reckoned 
from the date of expiry. If employees continue working during their 
term of office as union or workers’ representatives, they are guaranteed 
job security for such time and for one year thereafter. A violation of 
this rule is an unfair labour practice. 


Illness 


Under section 155 of Act No. 11729 an employee whose work is 
interrupted by illness for which he is not to blame is not only entitled 
to his fu'l remuneration during such interruption for a certain maximum 
period (six months after ten years of service, three months after less 
than ten years ') but he also retains a right to his job for one year after 
the time limit of three or six months. This means that the employer 
has to take the worker back at any time during the period indicated if he 
reports for work, provided, however, that his health really enables him 
to do his job.? If the employer dismisses the employee during the one 
year period he must pay the normal severance allowance. 


Maternity 


Section 3 of the Maternity Protection Act (No. 11933 of 15 October 
1934), as amended ®, prescribes that during the period when a woman 
is absent from work (30 days preceding and 45 days following her 
confinement) her post or employment shall be kept open for her. 


RECOURSE AND REMEDIES 


An employee who believes that he has been wrongfully dismissed will 
normally submit the case to the labour court. Argentina has a system 
of provincial labour courts composed of professional judges, which 
function as a special branch of the judiciary and are competent to 
settle disputes arising out of the employment relationship. The employee 
may also bring his case directly to the Ministry of Labour, which main- 
tains a conciliation service for settling individual disputes. This service 
is not, however, competent to render binding decisions. 

A special procedure is prescribed in the case of dismissal for union 
activities if it is considered to be an unfair labour practice. Section 43 
of Act No. 14455 permits the employer to submit evidence to the National 
Industrial Relations Council (a body composed of government, employers’ 
and workers’ representatives) that there are valid reasons why an 
employee holding or having held trade union office should be dismissed. 
The Council may then rule that the employer’s intention to dismiss the 
employee is not an unfair labour practice. Any consequences that the 
measures taken by the employer may have on the employment relation- 
ship are, however, not considered by the National Industrial Relations 
Council but by the labour courts in accordance with the normal procedure. 

In addition to the labour court procedure there are special procedures 
for individual disputes settlement for special categories of employees, 


1 Unless he receives compensation under the legislation on benefits for industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases (article 155 (4) of Act No. 11729). 


* For detailed court decisions on the questions involved see KROTOSCHIN, op. cit., 
pp 415 ff. 


3 L.S., 1934 (Arg. 1 B) and ibid., 1936 (Arg. 1 C). 
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such as, for instance, the conciliation and arbitration procedure before 
the Bank Tribunal in disputes between bank employees and employers 
(sections 8 to 11 of Act No. 12637). 


POSITION OF THE DISMISSED EMPLOYEE 
Argentine legislation provides for certain measures to be taken to 


help an employee who has been notified of his dismissal to find other 
employment. 


Time to Look for Another Job 


During the period of notice the employee is entitled to two hours’ 
free time daily during his normal hours of work without any reduction 
of his wage or salary (section 157 (2) of Act No. 11729). 


Certificate 


If an employee is dismissed or withdraws voluntarily from employ- 
ment for any reason whatever, the empl 108 shall give him a certificate 
of employment containing particulars ot his employment and length 
of service (section 158 (3) of Act No. 11729). 


Placement and Unemployment Benefits 


Act No. 13591 of 11 October 1949! provides for the establishment 
of a National Employment Service Directorate. There is no general 
contributory or non-contributory scheme providing unemployment 
benefits. 


11.S., 1949 (Arg. 2). 
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Japan 
SOURCES OF REGULATION 


In Japan the right of the employer to conduct his business and to 
administer personnel policies has been limited through the promulgation 
of social legislation as well as by the growth of collective agreements.! 


Legislation 


The Labour Standards Act of 1947 sets out minimum standards 
with regard to notice extending to all employees with the exception 
of public servants and seamen and certain other categories of workers.* 
Notice provisions of an individual contract of employment which are 
less favourable to an employee than the minimum standards prescribed 
in the law will sohumaietiee be replaced by the statutory provision. 
Further provisions of the Act cover dismissal without notice under 
specified circumstances and supplementary protection in special cases. 
Additionally, the Trade Union Act * contains provisions which protect 
employees from dismissals based on union activities and certain other 
relevant provisions. 


Collective Agreements 


I: on to the regulations prescribed in the Labour Standards 
Act 2 agreements, which have now a relatively wide coverage 
in | sually contain provisions related to dismissal of workers.® 
Whi t Japanese collective agreements provide for dismissal pro- 
cedu . :n one — or another the details of such procedures vary from 
one undertaking to another often according to the size of the undertaking 
and to the relative bargaining positions of the parties.* Certain of these 
provisions are merely repetitions of the legal requirements.? Notice 
provisions of an individual employment contract which are inferior to 
those of a collective agreement are invalid and automatically replaced 
by the corresponding provisions of the collective agreement (article 16, 
Trade Union Act). 


1 See generally I. Kikucnr: “ Industrial Relations in Japan”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LX XX, No. 2, Aug. 1959, p. 150. 

2 1.L.0. Legislative Series (hereafter cited as L.S.), 1947 (Jap. 3). 

* For public employees and seamen, see respectively the National Public Service Law 
No. 120 of 21 October 1947 and the Seamen’s Law No. 100 of 1 September 1957. 

4 L.S., 1949 (Jap. 3). 

5 Ministry of Labour : “ Collective Agreement Survey No. 7” (in Japanese) (Jan. 1958), 
p. 94 

* According to a statistical survey made by the Ministry of Labour collectively bar- 
gained dismissal procedures were relatively comprehensive in large undertakings ; they were 
less comprehensive and in many cases vague in medium and small-scale undertakings. 
Ibid., p. 55. 

7 See examples given below. 
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Works Rules 


The Labour Standards Act, articles 89 and 90, prescribes that 
employers having continuously in their service more than ten employees 
must draft works rules which must be submitted, along with the opinion 
of the union or the majority yy resentative of the employees, to the 
administrative office (the local Labour Standards Office). Although 
this is not mandatory, works rules frequently contain provisions related 
to dismissal procedures. Significantly many collective agreements adopt 
either by reference or by repetition the dismissal procedures found in 
works rules. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The employment relationship, particularly in so far as dismissal 
matters are concerned, should be viewed with reference to the special 
relationship existing between an employee and his undertaking in Japan. 
Generally the employment of a worker implies a lifetime commitment 
between the undertaking and the employee. In keeping with this 
tradition labour unions hese manifested a particular concern in con- 
nection with dismissal questions. It should also be understood at the 
outset that the prevalent trade union system in Japan is one of “ enter- 
prise unionism ”, i.e. virtually all labour unions are organised within 
the undertaking. Subject to statutory requirements regarding notice 
and the provisions of collective contracts the employer, in principle, 
has the legal right to dismiss at will. However, this legal right is tempered 
by the concept of the employment relationship Sinema above. 

When reasons for dismissal are set out fn collective agreements, 
they generally fall into four Are oy employee’s incompetence or 
inefficiency ; illness or inju reasons related to considerations of 
business operation ; and Somiiuete reasons, which will be discussed 
separately below. For example— 

The Company may dismiss employees . . . under the following con- 
ditions : 

(1) at the expiration of the term of suspension ; 

(2) for disciplinary reasons ; 

(3) in case of necessity, upon the expiration of sickness compensation ; 

(4) in the event that the employee should be unable to continue his 

work due to mental or physical incapacity ; 

(5) in extreme cases of inferior working efficiency ; 

(6) in case of extremely bad work attendance ; 


(8) or in case of retrenchment of the undertaking due to inevitable 
circumstances." 


Consultation 


It is becoming a common practice in Japan for the employer to 
consult with the union on dismissal cases, either as a result of con- 
tractual provisions or at the will of the employer. However, the final 
decision in most instances is left to the discretion of management. 
Sometimes such consultation takes place in joint committees of various 
types which have been set up for the discussion of a wide range of 


1 Nasu Aluminium Industry, Limited. 
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personnel matters or in committees specially set up to discuss one 
particular dismissal question. Sometimes consultation on dismissal 
matters comes about within the framework of collective bargaining 
itself. 

Except for dismissal under (i) [retirement], (ii) [resignation] and (iii) [upon 
being expelled from the union] the Company shall hold prior consultation 
with the union as to the suitability of such dismissal.’ 


A number of collective agreements provide for verbal or written 
notification of intention to dismiss to the union. This prior notification 
gives to the union an opportunity to raise objections and hence may be 
considered as a consultation procedure. 


The Company shall beforehand notify the union in writing of the... 
dismissal of employees. . . . If the union should have any objection it can 


raise such objection within three days from the date of notification. . . .* 


* 
* * 


On dismissing a worker the Company shall notify the union of the name 
and reason of dismissal seven days in advance... .° 


Notice 


The Labour Standards Act prescribes a minimum notice period of 
30 days or compensation in lieu thereof, except in cases warranting 
summary dismissal as discussed below. Pursuant to this statutory 
requirement collective bargaining agreements generally include a pro- 
vision repeating or simply referring to the legislative prescription. 


Under the conditions of dismissal set forth in the preceding article . . . 
the Company shall give 30 days’ notice or pay an equivalent of 30 days’ 
average wages.‘ 


* 
* * 


As for notice of dismissal and dismissal pay applicable to .. . dis- 
missal . . . the Company shall apply those {standards} prescribed in the 
Labour Standards Law.° 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS CONCERNING REDUNDANCY AND LAY-OFF 


Collective bargaining agreements often deal specifically with dis- 
missals arising out of redundancy due to considerations of business 
operations.® 


Consultation 


In most instances consultation and sometimes co-determination are 
provided for in collective agreements. Generally consultation relates 
to the selection of personnel to be dismissed, compensation and possible 
alternatives to dismissals. 


1 Hokkaido Mining and Shipping Companies. 

2? Sumitomo Electrical Engineering Company, Limited. 
§ Tokai Industry. 

4 Oki Electric Industry, Limited. 

5 Nippon Petroleum Company, Limited. 


* The statistical survey of the Ministry of Labour discloses that 40 per cent. of the 
collective agreements surveyed provided for procedures in respect of collective dismissals 
of employees. “Collective Agreement Survey No. 7”, op. cit., p. 102. 
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In the case of collective dismissal of employees due to redundancy the 
Company shall consult the union as to the number, criteria, allowances and 
date of such dismissals.! 

* ° * 

In the event that the dismissal of workers should be envisaged due to 
the operation of the enterprise the Company shall indicate the reason to the 
union and shall make every effort to avoid such situation in collaboration 
with the union. However, should the dismissal of workers become inevitable 
it shall beforehand consult the union as to the number and criteria of such 
dismissals.” 

* ° - 

Article 1. The Company shall dismiss employees falling under the follow- 
ing items provided that as to the dismissal of employees falling under 
Item 1 the Company shall decide with the union. . . .(1) in the event of neces- 
sity due to considerations of business operations.* 


Notice 


The notice requirements of the Labour Standards Act or of the 
collective agreement, as appropriate, apply in cases of dismissal due to 
considerations of business operation. 


Order of Retrenchment 


While seniority is often the prime concern in establishing the order 
of retrenchment, collective bargaining provisions frequently bring into 
play other factors such as skill and ability, employees’ records, the need 
to retain specialised or key personnel, certain social factors and other 


considerations, as evidenced by the following contract clauses : 


In the event that the Company should reduce the number of its employees 
due to pressing operational needs of the undertaking, the Company shall 
give an account of such operations to the union. On the approval of the 
union the order of dismissal shall be the following : 

(1) those with a low record of attendance ; 

(2) those with low seniority ; 

(3) minor workers ; 

(4) those whose family have more than two members employed ; 

(5) those who are single. 


The above order shall be based on the principle of seniority provided 
that that shall not apply to those whose skills are considered to be indis- 
pensable to the work of the undertaking.‘ 


Lay-off and Recall 


Although instances of lay-off are generally rare in Japan they do 
arise occasionally from temporary considerations of business operation. 
Collective agreements frequently contemplate such cases, and include 
recall provisions. 


In the event that the Company should lay off its employees due to 
pressing considerations of business operations the Company shall proceed 


1 Chosi Soya Sauce Company, Limited. 

? Japan Electric Appliances. 

3 Daito Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited. 
* Hida Lacquerware. 
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with such lay-off starting with the last on the seniority list. In case of 
re-employment the Company shall re-engage those laid-off workers... 
starting with the first on the seniority list.’ 


DISCIPLINARY DISMISSALS 


While the Labour Standards Act simply provides that notice of 
dismissal shall not be required “when the employer dismisses the 
worker by reason for which the worker is responsible”, collective 
bargaining provisions have elaborated in some detail the reasons that 
could lead to summary dismissal. In addition to the general notion of 
failure to comply with or breach of contractual obligations, acts of 
misconduct on the part of employees are often enumerated in collective 
agreements or in works rules. In some cases where specific acts of mis- 
conduct are not enumerated the intended dismissal may become the 
subject of discussion in joint committees. In most instances these 
committees are merely consultative, but in some cases they actually 
take the decision on whether or not to dismiss. In general, serious 
misconduct could encompass, among other things, material breach of 
contract, infraction of works rules, fraud, theft, disclosure of company 
secrets and unjustifiable and excessive absenteeism. 


Employees may be dismissed for the following reasons: 

(1) Intentional destruction of company property. 

(2) Disclosure or intention to disclose confidential matters of the 
compary. 

(3) Falsification of facts in personal history records or other fraud at 
the time of recruitment. 

(4) Engaging in any other occupation without the approval of the 
company. 

(5) Absence from work for more than five days without reporting and 
without justification.? 


Disciplinary measures shall be referred to the committee on disciplinary 
sanctions and shall be determined upon its decision. The employee to be 
disciplined shall be given the right to defend himself in the committee.* 


* 
* * 


The Company, with a view to administering impartial judgment on the 
rewarding and disciplining of its employees, shall establish a committee on 
reward and discipline. The Company shall reward or discipline its employees 
upon consultation with the committee.‘ 


SPECIAL CASES 
Illness 


The Labour Standards Act provides that an employee who is iajured 
or taken ill as a result of his duties may not be dismissed during the 
period of his medical treatment and for 30 days thereafter, unless a 
stated lump-sum compensation payment equal to 1,200 days’ wages is 
made to the employee (articles 19 and 81). 


1 Nippon Flaster Company, Limited. 

2 Imperial Petroleum Company, Limited. 
* Hazama Gumi. 

* Furukawa Mining Industry. 
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Collective bargaining agreements, on the other hand, almost always 
deal with non-occupational illness and injury. Dismissals based on 
non-occupational illness are usually preceded by a partially paid period 
of suspension!, the length of the period depending upon the employee's 
length of service in the undertaking. 

Article 16. The Company shall suspend the work of an employee... 
if the employee should be continuously absent from work due to non- 
occupational sickness or injury for the following period : 

(a) For those with less than three years’ service—three months. 

(b) For less than five years’ service—six months. 

(c) For less than ten years’ service—nine months, 

(d) For those with over ten years’ service—twelve months. 

Article 17. Those employees whose work had been suspended under the 
previous article shall be dealt with as follows : 


(ii) If they should not recover completely on the expiration of the 
period of suspension they shall in principle be subject to dismissal.? 


Maternity 


The Labour Standards Act provides for protection against dismissal 
during pregnancy and for 30 days following confinement. Again, this 
restriction may be waived by the payment of the aforementioned lump- 
sum compensation. 


Union Activities 


Under the Trade Union Act it is an unfair labour practice “ to dis- 
charge or give discriminatory treatment to a worker on account of his 
being a member of a trade union, on account of his having tried to join 
or organise a trade union, or on account of his having performed proper 
acts of a trade union ” (article 7). 


’ 


“ Force Majeure’ 


The provisions of the Labour Standards Act regarding notice of 
dismissal and those regarding protection from dismissal and compensa- 
tion connected with occupational illness or pregnancy are not applicable 
when continuance of the undertaking is rendered impossible by reason 
of force majeure (natural calamity or other inevitable events).* 


RECOURSE AND REDRESS 
Suit on the Contract of Employment 


Individual contracts of employment are legally enforceable in the 
civil courts of law and hence an employee who has been dismissed in 
violation of his employment contract may bring a suit for damages, 
although, as a practical matter, this procedure is not normally followed. 


1 The amount of partial payment varies widely, sometimes being almost the employee's 
full wages, sometimes a very small fraction of such wages. Further, the amount may change 
during the course of period of suspension. See, generally, “ Collective Agreement Sur- 
vey No. 7”, op. cit., pp. 106-108. 

2 Daito Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited. 

3 Articles 19 and 20. In such cases the approval of the administrative office is required 
(the Labour Standards Inspection Office). 
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Grievances and Arbitration 


It has been stated that a great number of Japanese collective agree- 
ments are not sufficiently clear with regard to grievance procedures.’ 
However, some agreements provide for grievance machinery through 
which the grievance is discussed at various levels within appropriate - 
time limits. Because of the lack of systematic handling of grievances 
under many collective bargaining agreements it is not infrequent that 
grievance deliberations actually Lela collective bargaining sessions. 
Another peculiarity stemming from the lack of systematisation is that 
individual dismissal grievances are sometimes dealt with in joint manage- 
ment councils, whose regular function is the deliberation of technical 
matters such as labour productivity, education, welfare, safety, etc. 

Collective agreements that contain more formalised grievance 
machinery normally provide for three or four steps within the under- 
taking, sometimes with final recourse to arbitration by a third party 
jointly agreed to. Arbitration decisions are final and binding. However, 
the practice of referring disputes to arbitration is not yet well established 
in Japan and there are very few collective agreements which envisage 
recourse to arbitration.? 

While settlement of dismissal disputes arising out of collective 
agreements may be dealt with by the labour relations commissions 
established under the Trade Union Act, these commissions more normally 
concern themselves with complaints stemming from alleged unfair 
labour practices (dismissal for union activities). Where the employee 
prevails before a commission the most typical redress is reinstatement 
with full or partial back pay. 


Other Methods 


In the absence of grievance machinery and frequently even where 
such machinery exists, as a practical matter complaints regarding dis- 
missals are raised either by the union or through a direct individual 
appeal to the employer by the affected employee. Such a complaint, 
especially where brought by the union, usually results in an informal 
reconsideration of the matter. 

In cases of collective dismissal, and where attempts at negotiation 
have failed, unions sometimes resort to direct economic pressures such 
as strikes, where feeling regarding the dismissals runs sufficiently high. 
Of course, the possibility or threat of such economic action is in itself 
often a reason for reaching agreement on dismissal questions. 

Finally, with particular regard to individual dismissals, which, 
allegedly, are not in conformity with the Labour Standards Act, com- 
plaints may be brought before the local Labour Standards Bureau 
(articles 104 and 102). 


POSITION OF DISMISSED EMPLOYEE 


Certificate of Employment 


Upon termination of employment a worker is entitled to a certificate 
of employment which must state the period during which he has been 
employed, the type of work he has done, his position in the undertaking 


1 See, for example, “ Collective Agreement Survey No. 7”, op. cit., p. 59. 
2See KIKUCHI, op. cit., p. 171. 
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and the amount of his wages. No additional information may be included 
in the certificate, except with the consent of the employee. eteanan. 
the employer may not “ in conspiracy with others send any communica- 
tion concerning nationality, creed, social status or union activity of 
the worker with the will to impede the employment of the worker nor 
tack on any secret sign on the [above-mentioned] certificate ”.? 


Travel Expenses for Women and Young Workers 


In view of the special conditions which exist in certain sections of 
industry in Japan the law * has further imposed on the employer the 
obligation to defray necessary travel expenses of women or young 
workers who wish to return home within 14 days after dismissal. This 
obligation is inapplicable in cases of disciplinary dismissals which have 
been approved by the Labour Standards Inspection Office. 


Unemployment Insurance * 


A dismissed employee who satisfies the statutory qualifications 
(among which are that he presents himself to the public employment 
security office in an effort to find new employment) is entitled to unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. The amount of the benefit is roughly 
equivalent to 60 per cent. of the applicant’s normal wages with a stated 
maximum. The maximum period during which the recipient may receive 
such benefits is normally 180 days in any one benefit year. 


Employment Service 


The Employment Security Act, 19474, provides for free employment 
services by public employment security offices, which help unemployed 
workers to find employment. 


! Labour Standards Act, article 22. 

2 Ibid., article 68. 

*See, Unemployment Insurance Law, as amended ; Laws Nos. 146 of 1947 and 87 
of 1949. 

* L.S., 1947 (Jap. 4). 
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A Modern View of Vocational Training 


In preparation for its 1958 congress the Federation of the German 
Associations of Teachers offered a prize for the best study on the theme : 
“ The task of the vocational school in the age of automation and atomic 
energy, and with a 12-year period of compulsory education.” 

The prize-winning study, which has now been published ?, raises a 
number of issues of broad general interest. Both its authors are special- 
ists in pedagogy, at the Institute of Vocational Pedagogy at Frankfurt- 
on-Main and the School of Pedagogy of Luneburg respectively. 

The book consists of five chapters. In the first two the authors, after 
closely examining the different aspects of the theme proposed, define the 
present role of vocational training in relation to other forms of educa- 
tion. They then study the traditional conception of the school and 
demonstrate that it no longer corresponds to the needs of the modern 
world. In future education and training must be regarded as a single, 
integrated and continuous process ; only in this way can the young be 
adequately prepared to face the material and intellectual problems of 
the working world and above all to respond to its moral, social and 
political demands. In the authors’ opinion these considerations apply 
essentially to educational institutions in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, but they are in fact much more widely applicable. 

In the third chapter a study is made of the evolution of the notions 
of profession, enterprise and vocational training during the last few 
centuries. Here again traditional conceptions are seen to be outmoded, 
especially those that still generally govern the choice of occupation made 
by adolescents on leaving primary school. Though valid in a society of 
craftsmen the idea of learning one’s trade for a lifetime no longer cor- 
responds to the essentially fluid occupational structure of the industrial 
world of today and tomorrow. Although a great effort was made in 
Germany between the two wars to adapt the contents of vocational 
training programmes to the new needs of industry and the handicrafts, 
no more than a start has been made with the scientific study of job 
requirements. Yet it is only on the basis of such research that it will 
be possible to forecast the demand for different categories of labour and 
for different skills, and above all to provide useful vocational guidance 
to the young and ensure that suitable vocational training programmes 
and facilities are available. From all this it is seen that the debate 
between the partisans of training in the enterprise and those of training 
in the school is itself based on obsolete ways of thinking. The tendency 
to combine a broad basic training in a vocational school with specialised 
practical training in the undertaking is spreading to more and more 

1 ApeL, H. and Grootnorr, H. H. Die Berujfsschule, Gestalt und Reform. Herausgegeben 


von der Arbeitsgemeinschaft Deutscher Lehrerverbande. Darmstadt, Verlag Caii Winter, 
1959. 172 pp. 
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countries. Be that as it may, the authors consider that to give a minority 
of young people a modern training while the majority receive training 
of the traditional pattern or none at all is an indefensible anachronism 
in a modern State ; the right of all adolescents to vocational training 
should be established by law. Reform is also needed on both psycho- 
logical and pedagogic grounds: to prepare the young adequately for 
working life in the modern world a period of transition must be provided 
between the age of puberty,and the time when they take a job. The legal 
age for the end of schooling and hence the age of admission to employ- 
ment should therefore be raised from 14 to 16 years in line with the 
principle enunciated by the International Labour Conference in 1945 
in a resolution concerning the protection of children and young workers.* 
These views are supported by examples drawn from various countries, 
notably the United States and the U.S.S.R. There is a widespread 
tendency to raise the age of admission to employment, and educational 
reforms in course of realisation in the United Kingdom, Sweden, France, 
and the German Democratic Republic involve raising this age to 15, 16 
or even 17 years. In the opinion of the authors if the Federal Republic 
maintains its present system of training it will risk becoming an “ under- 
developed ” country as far as education and training of the young are 
concerned. In the Federal Republic of Germany various proposals for 
complete reform have been made in the course of the last few years. 
These aim, in particular, at making the last classes of primary school 
more realistic and varied and at continuing the transition to industrial 
life thus started by providing a broad general basic training lasting 
from two to three years—full time and preferably at school. Some 
examples of advanced schemes of this kind already in operation in 
Germany are given. 

Summing up what precedes the authors stress two great tendencies 
which are becoming more and more marked. The first consists in 
making it possible for young workers to branch off at a later stage and in 
counterbalancing the increasing specialisation of industrial work by a 
broad and flexible basic training. The second is characterised by the 
growing place in training programmes allocated to theoretical teaching 
in response to the steady increase in the level of technical knowledge 
required in modern industry ; at the same time it is coming to be recog- 
nised that future workers (even simple production workers) need an 
adequate general and cultural education. 

The fourth chapter of the work deals with the part to be played by 
the school. A description of the present structure of vocational and 
technical training in the Federal Republic of Germany serves as intro- 
duction to a study of the development of vocational and technical 
schools over the last 150 years. The chapter continues with a theoretical 
discussion of ideas on vocational training, of their evolution after the 
First World War and of the attempts made to bring them into line with 
the situation after the Second World War. ,;From this emerges the 
general outline of a new conception of vocational education and of the 
pedagogy relating to it. Here again the overriding theme of the preceding 
chapters is repeated. 

The new relationship between technical training and general educa- 
tion inherent in this conception is already exemplified in Germany in 
what is known as the “ second channel of education ” (zweiter Bildungs- 
weg), through which those who have not been able to continue their 


1 See International Labour Code 1951, Vol. I1 : Appendices (Geneva, 1.L.O., 1952), p. 4. 
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studies in school can subsequently improve their general and technical 
education. The fifth and last chapter of the book examines what changes 
would have to be made in the school system if the vocational school is to 
fulfil its role adequately as regards this “ second channel”. The first 
unavoidable conclusion is that the whole system of education, from the 
first primary classes to the end of compulsory schooling, should be 
recast to bring it into line with the needs of the youth of today. In this 
respect mention may be made of the general interest of the young in 
technology and their keenness to acquire professional skills. These 
changed circumstances explain the crisis which today faces primary 
education in the last classes before the end of the period of compulsory 
schooling : neither the syllabus nor the structure of these classes is 
adequate to present needs. In particular it has been scientifically proved 
and confirmed by experience that the existing system, involving an 
abrupt switch from general education to vocational training at the age 
of 14 years, cannot be maintained. What is rather required is a flexible 
= of progressive advance towards real life consisting, in place of 
the present period of primary schooling (which is too long), of a shorter 
basic elementary period and transitional stages leading to an inter- 
mediate period that would finish at about the age of 16 years. This 
intermediate education, during which practical instruction would pre- 
dominate, would include a choice of pre-occupational courses, each of 
which would be separate but would not exclude subsequent changes of 
co irse. 

As for vocational education, as a complement to the customary 
system of articled apprenticeship it is still of value ; but its structure 
and contents will have to be fundamentally changed in keeping with 
the radical transformation of the whole system of vocational training 
advocated in the preceding chapters. The general introduction of basic 
full-time vocational training as a prelude to a specialised training will, 
indeed, make the vocational school into a “ turn-table” from which 
young people can have access to further education by way of the 
“second channel ”. 

Finally, the authors give their views on the principles—as regards 
both syllabus and the training of teachers—on the basis of which 
vocational schools should in future be organised. 


Publications of the International Labour Office 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. 


Forty-fourth Session, 1960. Report VI: Contribution of the 1.L.O. to the 
Raising of Incomes and Living Conditions in Rural Communities, with 
Particular Reference to Countries in Process of Development. Geneva, 1959. 
98 pp. 75 cents; 4s. 6d. 

The purpose of this report is to serve as a basis for a general discussion 
of the question by the International Labour Conference at its 44th Session 
in 1960. With this in view the first two chapters give examples, without 
attempting to be exhaustive, of the problems involved and the measures 
taken to overcome them in various countries. The third chapter briefly 
reviews the I.L.O.’s past activities and suggests the general lines of future 
policy. Finally, selected international labour Conventions, Recommenda- 
tions, resolutions and conclusions relating to rural questions and adopted 
by conferences and meetings of the I.L.O. are listed in an appendix. 
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of experts held by the I.L.O. and takes account of the latest standards for 
permissible radiation adopted by the International Commission on Radio- 
logical Protection in 1958. 
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and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 
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aux problémes du travail. Vol. 1 : Belgique. Paris, 1958. 53 pp. 200 French 
francs ; 2.50 Swiss francs ; 75 cents ; 3s. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation. 


International Bibliography of Economics, Vol. VI. Prepared by the Inter- 
national Committee for Social Sciences Documentation in co-operation 
with the International Economic Association. Works published in 1957, 
Paris, 1959. 544 pp. 3,350 French francs; $9.50; 47s. 6d. Bilingual 
(French and English). 


Regional Seminar on Techniques of Social Research. Proceedings of the 
Seminar held at Calcutta, 15-20 December 1958. Calcutta, Unesco 
Research Centre on the Social Implications of Industrialization in 
Southern Asia, 1959. xiv+ 170 pp. 


Other Publications * 


Social and Economic Questions. 


BourRNEUF, Alice. Norway, the Planned Revival. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Press, 1958. xiv +233 pp. 


1 The new model provisions on ionising radiations are also available as a separate 
booklet, the Manual of Industrial Radiation Protection. Part I1: Model Code of Safety 
Regulations (Ionising Radiations) (Geneva, I.L.O., 1959). 54 pp. 75 cents; 4s. 6d. Fora 
note on this publication see /nternational Labour Review, Vol. LXXX, No. 3, Sep. 1959, 
p. 279. 

* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a sub- 
sequent issue of the Review. 
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Cremacu, Harry P. Work Study in the Office. Foreword by F. W. Lawe. 
An Office Magazine Publication. London, Current Affairs Ltd., 1958. 
vili+-167 pp. 25s. 


ComITE NACIONAL DE PLANEACION, Colombia. Estudio sobre las condiciones 
del desarrollo de Colombia. Two volumes. Misién “ Economia y humanis- 
mo”, Bogota, Aedita, 1958. Vol. I: 441 pp.; Vol. IL: Aélas (maps, 
graphs and diagrams). 


DirREcCCION GENERAL DE AsuNTOS INDfGENAS, Mexico. Reglamentos, 
instrucciones y disposiciones técnicas y administrativas dictados en los afios 
de 1952-1958 para la Direcciédn General y procuradurias, misiones, centros 
de capacitacién indigena y delegaciones. Mexico City, Secretaria de 
Educacién Publica, 1958. 240 pp. Illustrated. 


Epwarps, Ronald S., and TowNSEND, Harry. Business Enterprise, Its 
Growth and Organisation. London, Macmillan & Co., 1958. xvii+-607 pp. 
60s. 


Gr1rop, Roger, and Voct, Wilhelm. Pilotage automatique et évolution sociale 
des métiers de l’aviation. Etude sociologique. Extrait du volume XIV des 
publications de la Faculté des sciences économiques et sociales de 1’ Uni- 
versité de Genéve. Geneva, Librairie de l'Université, Georg & C'®, S.A., 
1959. 77 pp. 

Technical improvements in commercial aviation have continually altered 
the tasks and functions of air crews and ground personnel during the last 
20 years. The present study examines this aspect of conditions in Swiss 
commercial aviation and more particularly at Geneva airport. The com- 
plexity and increasing automaticity of air nagivation and of air-to-ground 
communication, as well as the increase in air traffic and the consequent 
greater need for safety measures demand greater specialisation and con- 
sequently division of labour. The pilot who, 20 years ago, flew his aircraft 
alone is today replaced by a crew of at least four technicians : pilot, wireless 
operator, navigator and flight-engineer. Similarly, 90 people—of whom 
17 are skilled manual workers (technical assistants, radio-electricians and 
radio-mechanics), 72 non-manual workers (such as service chiefs, con- 
trollers, telegraphists, technicians, etc.), and only one an unskilled worker 
(storekeeper)—are today employed in the air safety and meteorological 
services of Geneva airport, which were run by only two people in 1938. Still 
more specialised new tasks may be expected to emerge as more jet aircraft 
come into service. The authors give examples of what has been done to 
compensate for the fragmentation of jobs and to introduce a measure of 
diversity into the monotony of daily work. 

The aviation trades are then studied in an attempt to assess their social 
standing. Public opinion seems to place the new employments created by 
technical progress in the middle and upper levels of the social pyramid. 
As regards education and training it appears, however, that, although for the 
majority of these trades it is important to get along well with people and 
have some knowledge of languages, only the meteorologists need university 
training, while a good secondary education or a thorough apprenticeship are 
sufficient for the other positions. The level of remuneration of all these 
trades is above that of the typical manual worker; some of them, for 
example those of commander or navigator-wireless-operator, are very highly 
paid. 

The authors conclude that increased automaticity far from simplifying 
the work of the technical personnel has made it more complex, and that the 
emergence of new specialised functions at the middle and lower levels has 
not resulted in more repetitive work. They predict a similar evolution in 
other domains and a progressive expansion of the “ upper salaried strata ” 
as a result of technical development. 

HaGvuE, Douglas (editor). Stability and Progress in the World Economy. 
The First Congress of the International Economic Association. London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1958. xv+267 pp. 25s. 
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An encyclopaedic dictionary of labour law, edited by A. I. Denisov. 
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Union soviétique. Préface de René Davip. Ecole pratique des hautes 
études, Sorbonne, VI™e section: Sciences économiques et sociales. 
Paris, La Haye, Mouton & Cie, 1958. 172 pp. 

In this study of the development of the collective agreement in the 
Soviet Union from its pre-revolutionary origins up to the recent measures 
of economic decentralisation Mr. Greyfié de Bellecombe applies himself 
more particularly to examining the main characteristics of collective 
agreements—their contents and effects and the way in which they were 
concluded—at three periods : immediately after the Revolution, during the 
first phase of pre-war five-year plans and finally since the reintroduction of 
collective agreements in Soviet undertakings in 1947. While this is the work 
of a lawyer, it is also that of a historian and economist who has managed to 
collect a vast original documentation (sometimes even unpublished), and 
to give in such a condensed form a detailed but extremely readable survey 
of one of the most characteristic mechanisms of collective relations in Soviet 
industry. A French translation of the complete text of the collective agree- 
ment concluded in one of the most important factories in Moscow makes a 
useful addition to the documentary section of the work. 


Riva SANSEVERINO, Luisa. Diritto del lavoro. Ottava edizione riveduta e 
aggiornata. Padua, C.E.D.A.M., Casa Editrice Antonio Milani, 1958. 
viii+378 pp. 2,500 liras. 


Management. 
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SmitH, George Albert. Managing Geographically Decentralized Companies. 
Boston, Harvard University, Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, 1958. xii+185 pp. $3.50. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


Royat Boarp oF Epucation, Sweden. Survey of the School System in 
Sweden. The Board of Education Series No. 31. Stockholm, 1958. 88 pp. 


This pamphlet contains a chapter on organisation and teaching in 
vocational schools (industry, handicraft, trades, commerce, domestic 
science, agriculture, forestry, fishery and shipping). A section of one chapter 
is devoted to vocational guidance. 


Conditions of Work. 
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Contributions to International Shipping Research, No. 4. Edited by 
Gustav Adolf THEEL. Bremen, Institut fiir Schiffahrtsforschung, 1959. 
73 pp. 
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of the seafaring profession, and the young seaman in the ship’s community, 
as well as a summary of the discussions which took place at the conference. 
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Deals with the regulations on the social security of migrant workers 
adopted by the Council of the European Economic Community in 1958 
(text of the European Convention on this subject and rules for its applica- 
tion). Contains two introductory notes and the full texts of the Convention 
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This publication of the Moscow Trade Union Correspondence College 
is a summary of the principles on which social security in the U.S.S.R. is 
based and of the legal provisions concerning medical care, including pre- 
ventive measures, sickness benefits in cash and pensions of all kinds, as well 
as the financing of the schemes. A special chapter deals with the role and 
functions of trade unions in the field of social security. As the book is 
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A study of cost prices and profitability of collective farms, published by 
the Institute for Financial Research. 


WIARDI BECKMAN STICHTING. De landarbeider in de nieuwe tijd. Amster- 
dam, 1958. 52 pp. 
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A mbachtsvraagstukken in europees perspectief. — Die Handwerksproblematik 
in europdischer Sicht. — Les problémes de l’artisanat dans la perspective 
européenne. Europanummer van de Kroniek van het Ambacht. The 
Hague, Kroniek van het Ambacht, 1958. 171 pp. Texts in English, 
Dutch, French and German. 
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zenia i zbytu. Warsaw, 1958. 122 pp. 


Ten years of supply and consumers’ co-operatives. 


Jenkins, Dafydd. Law for Co-operatives. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1958. 
xv+ 312 pp. 21s. 

Many books have been published on co-operative law, but few have been 
produced on law for co-operatives. Even in countries where legislation on 
co-operatives is specific and extensive, other branches of the law apply in 
varying degree to co-operatives as well as to other institutions or enterprises 
(e.g. labour laws). They have to be taken into account in the operation, if 
not in the planning and registration stage of co-operative societies, and 
co-operative directors, secretaries and managers have to be aware of their 
bearing upon the day-to-day conduct of such societies. This book deals with 
the incidence of English law upon co-operatives and is written as a guide to 
all concerned with the running of co-operative societies in England. 
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The first volume of this trilogy dealt with the theory and principles of 
co-operation and the second with the history and development of the co- 
operative movement in various countries.! This third volume is devoted to 
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the history, growth and administrative structure of the agricultural co- 
operative movement in India. Essentially factual in character, it has the 
merit of bringing together in one place a great deal of varied material from 
scattered and sometimes ephemeral sources and presenting it in a readily 
accessible manner. 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDustTRY, India. Report of the Working Group 
on Industrial Co-operatives. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1958. 
254 pp. 3.25 rupees. 5s. 3d. 

Cottage and small-scale industries have been assigned an important place 
in the Indian Second Five-Year Plan. Six All-Indian Boards have been 
established to deal with their problems, and as a result considerable increase 
in production and employment appears to have been achieved. In order to 
co-ordinate the activities of these Boards, as regards their functions, policy 
and finance, a Co-ordination Committee of Small Industries has been set up 
in the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. This Committee, presided over 
by the Minister, decided at its first meeting to set up a working group “ to 
examine the question of development of industrial co-operatives during the 
period of the Second Plan ”. 

The book now under review is the report of the working group. A number 
of preliminary questions are handled in the introduction. The following 
chapters deal respectively with action to promote cottage and small-scale 
industries ; the present position of industrial co-operatives in India ; provi- 
sion of raw material and equipment ; provision of credit ; marketing. Each 
of these chapters contains recommendations designed to facilitate the rapid 
development of industrial co-operatives. Chapter VII, VIII and IX deal 
respectively with training and education, administration and “ other related 
matters ”. The recommendations of the working group are brought together 
in Chapter X. 

Various documents connected with the proceedings of the working group 
are given in an appendix. 


ERRATA 


1959—Vol. LXXX 


No. 2, August. “ Industrial Relations in Japan”. Page 154. In the 


second paragraph under the heading “ Trade Union Law and the Settlement 
of Disputes” replace the second sentence by the following: “ Its article 
28 makes it clear that the workers’ right to organise, to bargain and to act 
collectively—and in particular to resort to direct action, as had already 
been stipulated by the Trade Union Act—is constitutionally guaranteed.” 
In the fifth line of the third paragraph “ 1930” should read “ 1931 ”. 

Page 162, replace the twelfth line by the following: “ Trade Union 
Congress of Japan (Nichiro Kaigi)”’. 

Page 170, last paragraph. The phrase in parentheses should read ‘“ com- 
posed of equal numbers of members representing employers, workers and 
the public ”. For “ government members ” in the twelfth line of page 171 


’ 


read “ public members ”. 


1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIII, No. 2, Feb. 1956, p. 223 and No. 3, 
Mar. 1956, p. 314. 
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